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FOREWORD 
A Counselor's Tool Kit 


Sometimes a counselor is apt to envy the camp carpenter or 
the camp doctor. They seem to have such an abundant supply 
of tools, each nicely suited to some particular use. Even the 
camp chef seems to be in a class by himself so far as specialized 
equipment is concerned. 

Tools, however, are of different kinds. Some special bit of 
information may be thought of as a sort of tool. An experi- 
enced pediatrician can frequently tell the moment he hears a 
child crying what it is that is causing the trouble. An ear-ache 
seems to produce a type of cry that can be readily distinguished 
from crying produced by other causes. Mothers acquire similar 
awareness and diagnostic ability. Such knowledge, homely 
though it may seem, constitutes a sort of tool. It becomes an 
instrument for diagnostic use. Through more refined methods 
of observation, study and experimentation other items of knowl- 
edge are discovered and these in turn can be thought of as tools, 
less homely to be sure, but tools to use. Not all our tools are 
to be found in tool boxes. 

Counselors in camp do not carry a set of instruments around 
with them in acase. But if they are properly outfitted they will 
carry around with them a set of insights in their heads as neatly 
arranged as the equipment in the medical cabin or the shining 
assortment of kettles, pans, and devices in the kitchen. It is the 
purpose of this brief statement to indicate some of the more 
essential items which should be found in a counselor’s tool kit. 
We shall consider six sets of tools. 


1. The first set of tools relates to the conditions under which 
a camper learns. If you will stop and analyze the condi- 
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tions under which you have experienced the greatest per- 
sonal development you will understand more fully what is 
meant by the following three “laws” of learning. 
a. A camper learns only what he practices. 
b. A camper practices those things which bring him satis- 
faction. 
c. The things which bring the camper satisfaction are the 
things he genuinely desires. 


. The second set of tools is provided to help one recognize 
the kinds of desires which campers possess. If learning 
rests ultimately on the things campers fundamentally de- 
sire, then it is highly important that we see what these basic 
desires are like. Again you can check what follows with 
your own experience: 
a. A camper desires security and protection. 
b. A camper desires sympathetic understanding and inti- 
macy. 
c. A camper desires recognition and social approval. 
d. A camper desires new experiences, excitement, and 
change. 


. The third set of tools has to do with an understanding of 
what happens when one or more of these basic desires is 
blocked. For example, when a camper’s desire for recog- 
nition is not satisfied, he may whistle from the springboard 
of the diving tower to attract attention before diving; or he 
may use other even more extreme and undesirable ways of 
behaving to make up for what he is missing in normal ways. 
So with each of the four basic types of desire listed. And 
there seem to be four rather typical patterns which persons 
follow in overcoming obstacles that stand in the way of 
satisfying these desires: 


a. Day-dreaming, fantasy, and reverie, in which the 
camper seeks satisfactions in the imagination, imagin- 
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ing himself either as a “conquering hero” or as a “suf- 
fering hero.” 

b. Compensation, in which the camper attempts to make 
up for his inadequacy or ineffectiveness by such means 
as boasting, bragging, teasing, bullying, domineering, 
“grouching,”’ and stealing. 

c. Rationalization, in which the camper excuses his be- 
havior on some ground other than the actual. What- 
ever happens is justified. When confronted with fail- 
ure the camper may pretend it is all for the best, or 
that he did not want to succeed anyhow; or he may 
place the blame in the wrong place. 


d. Defense and escape, in which the camper attempts to 
escape disagreeable consequences. Temper tantrums, 
homesickness, overcritical behavior, and hysteria are 
ways in which this type of behavior gets expressed. 


When any one of these types of behavior is encountered in a 
camper, it should be taken as a danger signal. Instead of trying 
to get back at the camper (discipline) the leader should attempt 
to get back of the behavior and get at the cause (diagnosis or 
understanding). 


4. The fourth set of tools is useful in helping the counselor 
make certain that he gives every camper a genuine oppor- 
tunity to express himself, to get satisfaction, and thereby 
make unnecessary any of the unwholesome substitute pat- 
terns of behavior listed above. This set of tools has to do 
with one’s ability to locate vital points in the camper’s 
experience and give impetus and guidance in the enlistment 
of enthusiasm. 

a. Satisfactions are greatest where the camper formulates 
his own purpose or shares in formulating a group pur- 
pose around some vital interest or concern that 
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emerges naturally in the course of an on-going experi- 
ence. 

b. Satisfactions increase in number and intensity in pro- 
portion as campers share in making plans and decisions 
for carrying out their purposes. 

c. Satisfactions continue to mount as campers are given 
opportunities actually to execute their plans and carry 
their decisions into action. 

d. Finally, in the course of any given unit of experience, 
a deliberate and careful judging of the whole experi- 
ence guarantees a type of learning which makes it less 
likely that the camper will seek to cover up mistakes or 
follow any of the unwholesome patterns of behavior 
referred to earlier. 


5. Closely related to this last set of tools is a fifth, which has 
special value in helping counselors prime desires that seem 
to be dried up. This set consists of four tools and in many 
ways it is the most useful in the whole kit. 

a. Campers can be influenced most effectively, not by de- 
manding participation through arbitrary and authori- 
tative means, but by positive suggestion, including 
tactful hinting at desired courses of action without 
appearing overly anxious as to the outcome. 

b. Campers, similarly, respond most readily when the one 
using positive suggestion also expresses complete con- 
fidence or faith in the camper’s interest and compe- 
tence. 

c. Furthermore, the response will be even more whole- 
hearted, in most cases, if the counselor relates himself 
to the camper in such a way as to suggest a readiness 
himself to get his own hands dirty, to take his part, 
not to ask a camper to do what he would not gladly 
do himself. 
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d. Finally, campers respect most the counselor who com- 
mends them when they do well and who criticizes them 
constructively when they do poorly. Commendation 
and criticism are the most delicate tools in the kit and 
require more than ordinary skill to use without doing 
damage. 


6. The last set of tools is represented by the types of learn- 
ing which go on in every activity-experience. A recogni- 
tion of this fact should make a counselor more alert to the 
potential outcomes that are wrapped up in every situation. 
A good way to understand the usefulness of this set of 
tools is to take a major camp activity, such as swimming or 
canoeing, and list the great variety of possible learnings in 
such an activity: 

a. Campers may, or may not, learn certain skills. These 
are primary learnings. 

b. Campers may, or may not, learn certain knowledge re- 
lated to the activity. These are associate learnings. 

c. Campers may, or may not, learn certain attitudes and 
habits. These are called concomitant learnings. 


Your kit of tools is not complete. There are many other tools 
to which you will be introduced in time. As you develop skill in 
using these that are mentioned here, you will find need for more 
delicate and more specialized instruments. Yours is a creative 
task. May you master these tools and prove yourself worthy as 
a craftsman in character. 

CuHar_Les E. HENprY. 
George Williams College, Chicago 
May 22, 1935 
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INTRODUCTION 


The proposal that this particular kind of a handbook for camp 
leaders be produced came out of a meeting of the Y. M. C. A. 
National Council Committee on Camping. It was felt that such 
a manual would be useful to camp directors for their own study 
and thinking; for use in leadership training courses before the 
camp season, and in counselors’ meetings in camp; and for indi- 
vidual study by counselors. 

The use of specific situations described in some detail assumes 
that camp leaders will grow in knowledge and understanding by 
dealing with definite situations, just as a doctor or lawyer 
secures his training and keeps in training by discussing and read- 
ing about and working with “cases.” It is assumed that the 
discussion of typical situations by counselors will sharpen their 
insights into camp problems and behavior problems, and will 
make them more alert to recognize and deal intelligently with 
problem situations in their own groups. The discussion of such 
problems as are included in this book should do much to create 
a fellowship on the staff around the task in which they are all 
vitally engaged, and should help to develop a unity of approach 
and a feeling of sharing in a cooperative enterprise. 

Few users of this book will want to take up the material 
in the order in which it appears. Most will want to select cases, 
whether for individual study or group discussion, which are 
of particular interest or specially appropriate at the moment. 
Cases. will be chosen which deal with questions which happen 
to be live issues, or are similar to situations present or apt to 
be present in camp, or which bring out some type of considera- 
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tion which is not receiving proper attention by the staff. The 
order in which the cases have been assembled, the wording of 
the sub-titles, and the make-up of the table of contents have 
been decided upon with a view to aiding the user to find the 
case he wants. 

Where the cases are to be used for group discussion the leader 
is referred to such materials on discussion leadership as: Elliott, 
The Process of Group Thinking, and his Group Discussion in 
Religious Education; Watson, Case Studies for Teachers of 
Religion, pp. 9-14; Gregg, Group Leaders and Boy Character, 
Chap. XV; Sheffield, Creative Discussion, and his Training for 
Group Experience. 

The editor desires to express his indebtedness to many who 
have contributed in one way or another. Roy Sorenson and 
Charles E. Hendry gave much time and thought in helping to 
plan the form and contents of the booklet. Mr. Sorenson wrote 
the descriptions for Cases 1, 3, 5, 25, 27, 30, 47, 48, and 50. 
Mr. Hendry wrote descriptions for Cases 2, 4, 8, 14, 24, and 
41, while numbers 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22 and 46 were adapted 
from case descriptions included in an unpublished manuscript 
by Mr. Hendry. and).Carl,,C;, Cromer. L. K. Hall: wrote 
the descriptions for Cases 19 and 20. The editor owes much 
to co-workers at Camp Brooklyn, Camp Mokuleia, Camp Eber- 
hart, and Camp Morgan. Special thanks are due Miss Ethel 
W. Whitaker for the laborious task of copying and re-copying 
the material. 

The references at the end of each case study should give 
stimulating points of view to the discussion and suggest solu- 
tions for the issues involved. For the most part references are 
made to books and pamphlets which probably will be available 
in the camp library or can be procured readily. 

RoW Uy 
Worcester, Mass. 
May 1, 1935. 
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1. Is Tu1s My Canin? 
Capitalizing the early breaks to help unify the group 


Autos were driving into camp and boys were carrying their 
luggage around the grounds when four boys burst noisily into 
the cabin where Ted was to be the counselor. 

“We're going to be in here,” said one, while all dropped their 
blankets and suitcases on the floor and scrambled to examine 
the bunks. 

“Good,” said Ted, “‘make yourselves at home, take whatever 
bunks you want, and if we need to make changes when the 
other boys come we can.” 

During comments about the relative advantages of upper and 
lower bunks a lone boy timidly looked in the door. 

“Hello there,” greeted Ted, “going to live with us? Come in.” 

“Ts this Cabin Number Five?” 

“Yes,” replied Ted, “come right in and join us.” 

The boy entered, put his suitcase and blankets on the floor, 
and looked somewhat shyly at the group of four friends. 

“How would you like to sleep here in this lower right across 
from me?” asked Ted, as he stooped to help the boy place his 
blankets on the bed. 

Two more boys appeared in the doorway and Ted busied him- 
self with them. 

While all of the boys were making their bunks Ted “kidded” 
one of the aggressive boys in the gang about the number of 
blankets he had brought. “You aren’t taking any chances, are 
you?” Ted asked with a laugh. All of the boys laughed. Even 
the timid boy looked over and smiled. 

Ted showed them a good way to make a bed, and explained 
where to keep their clothes. 

As they were finishing, Ted stood in the doorway, faced all 
of them, and said with a smile that was almost a chuckle, “Well, 
boys, we’re going to live together for several weeks, and it ought 
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to be great fun. Each of us can help make it home-like for 
every one else. If any one asks you what group you are in, tell 
them you’re in the best one in camp.” 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What difference would it have made to the timid boy if the 
counselor hadn’t been there when he arrived? What would the 
gang of four probably have done? 

2. In what ways did this leader start to build up group unity 
and at-homeness? Does “kidding” help? Does it make any 
difference whom one “kids”? Could the leader have “gotten 
in good” with the gang of four if he had “kidded” the timid 
boy? What part do smiles play? 

3. Did Ted’s facial expressions, tone of voice, and general 
attitudes help less, as much, or more than what he said? 

4, What other ways are there of building group unity and 
group spirit? How can meal times be used? Group projects? 

5. What are some of the things which stand in the way and 
interfere with the development of good group spirit? 


References: 

Busch, Leadership in Group Work, 91-97. 

Dimock and Hendry, Camping and Character, Chap. XIII, 
especially 298-301, 309-314, 325-327. 

Lieberman, Creative Camping, Chap. XVII, especially 159- 
162. 
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2. Tom Runs Away 
The story of a homesick boy 


Tom appeared in good spirits the first two days of camp. At 
noon the third day he did not eat any dinner and was very quiet. 
When asked by his counselor if he was not feeling well, Tom 
looked out toward the lake and mumbled, “I’m all right—just 
don’t feel like eating.” 

During rest hour, while a counselors’ meeting was in session, 
the camp director was called to the phone. It was Tom’s father. 
He had received a letter from the boy, saying that he was des- 
perately lonely and that if he didn’t come for him by noon that 
day he would run away from camp. The father read a part 
of the letter over the phone: “ and, dearest mama, I 
will stay right near you and help you with the house work. 
I cannot bear to be away from you any longer. It is torture. 
I will never forgive you if you do not send daddy for me at 
once. I hate camp. The boys in my cabin don’t like camp 
either. It’s no good this year. Please, mother sweetheart, come 
for me. I love you more than any one in all the world. Tell 
daddy to motor out for me as soon as you get this letter. I miss 
you at night and want to kiss you. If daddy doesn’t come for 
me tomorrow, I’m going to run away from this prison. Please 
come for me. Your lovingly little boy, Tom.” 

The camp director immediately located Tom’s counselor and 
went with him to the cabin. The boys were all there except 
Tom. 

“He hasn’t been here since dinner time,” the boys explained. 

“His clothes and blankets are gone,” exclaimed the counselor. 

Immediately a party left camp by motor in an effort to locate 
him. It proved to be too late. Tom had reached the main high- 
way, hailed a passing motor, and was well on his way home. 

Later that afternoon the camp director took out Tom’s cumu- 
lative folder and read over the letter which Tom, along with all 
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the other campers, wrote the first day of camp to the camp 
director. 


Dear Mr. : 


I came to camp because I was told by Ted Ivers about 
the fine time he has had out here. The boys in here are good 
guys, especially Dunc Baker, our counselor. 

My favorite pastimes are coin collecting and stamp col- 
lecting. I have about 100 coins and about 5,000 stamps. I 
also like to read good books very much. 

In school my best teachers are Mrs. Harker and Mrs. 
North. Mrs. Harker teaches English and teaches it in such 
a way that it’s interesting. Mrs. North also teaches His- 
tory so that it’s interesting. I do like school sometimes 
when I have good teachers. 

I came out to camp to get friends and be a good scout. 
I like it here because you have good eats and a fine time. 

My best friends are Ted Ivers, Harvey Baker, Ed. 
Dunn, and John Krupha. 

I don’t go to church, but sometimes I go with my mother. 

My favorite games are cards and outdoor games, which 
I find much pleasure in. 


Sincerely yours, 
Tom R 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What in Tom’s letter might have led the staff to be on 
the lookout for homesickness in him? 

2. Why do persons get homesick ? 

3. Does homesickness differ fundamentally from being lone- 
some? If so, in what ways? 

4, What should a counselor look for to detect homesickness 
in campers? What are the early signs? 

5. How can parents be brought to codperate with camps in 
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order to eliminate homesick episodes in camp? What can the 
camp do between seasons to insure this result? 

6. If Tom had not run home, but had remained in camp and 
continued to be homesick, how would you have dealt with him? 

a. How much would you have sympathized with his home- 
sickness and allowed him to express his feelings? 

b. To what extent would you have appealed to the “he- 
man” idea and tried to keep him from giving way to his 
feelings? 

7. Is it always wise to urge parents of a homesick boy to force 
him to stay in camp? 


References: 


Dimock and Hendry, Camping and Character, 176 ff. 

Dimock (ed.), Character Education in the Summer Camp II, 
18-21. 

Hollingworth, The Psychology of the Adolescent, Chap. III. 

Rogers (ed.), Studies in Physical Education, 159. 

Williams, Adolescence, chapter on “The Adolescent Confront- 
ing the World—His Two Real Problems.” 
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3. A CouNSELOR PuLLs A BONER 
Helping boys get started in camp activities 

Leon came to camp from a neighborhood where he had few 
playmates. One of the things he and his parents had looked 
forward to most about camp was the chance to get into activi- 
ties and play with other boys. 

On the first morning announcements had been made about 
the interest groups which would be formed and about the 
various activity possibilities. 

Boys were hurrying by as Leon stood alongside the tent won- 
dering where to go. No one noticed him as they eagerly went 
their way. He wanted to get into an interest group, but did not 
know how to break the ice. 

After the boys had gone Leon sat down on the ground, feel- 
ing that the world had passed him by. 

His quiet was disturbed by his counselor, who rushed up 
and said commandingly, “Get up and get going. You don’t 
think you can lie around here all day. Why aren’t you in some 
interest group? You can’t get by with this.” 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What were the probable effects of this upon Leon? 

2. To what extent was this experience a “character-building”’ 
one for Leon? 

3. How could the counselor have found out what Leon was 
interested in? 

4. What definite things should a counselor do to help his boys 
get started in camp activities? 

5. What do you think of this method of organizing interest 
groups? Do you have a better method to suggest? 
References: | 

Dimock and Hendry, Camping and Character, 298-301. 

Hamilton, Boyways, 47, 90-91. 

Redding, You and Your Boys, Chap. III. 
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4. “Us Guys Want To BE TocetHeEr!” 


The basis of cabin assignments 


The bus had just arrived. Before it had come to a stop a 
dozen new campers from the big city had jumped to the ground. 
In an instant the scene resembled an ant-hill more than any- 
thing else. 

Some lingered to locate their roll of blankets and the card- 
board suit box which contained their personal belongings. 
Others forgot they had ever brought any baggage with them. 
Up the hill they ran, calling to one another, hailing leaders they 
had known the year before, running toward the shore just to 
feel the touch of cool water, or to throw a stone far out into 
the lake. All was commotion and excitement. Boy life was 
unleashed. 

The whistle blew. There was a sudden rush in the direction 
of a staff man in white ducks. A few directions. Then a wild 
whoop and stampede toward the administration building. 

Soon those who were most intent on getting settled in their 
cabins and knowing who were going to be their leaders, filed 
into the camp office. Suddenly, eight boys, like a pack of dogs 
pouring from a kennel, burst into the anteroom. 

“Hey, Dutch, you ask ’em!’ called out one of the gang. 

Dutch came forward. The others closed in behind him. 

“Say, Mister, us guys want to be together. How “bout it?” 

“Do any of you want to sleep on the floor?” came the friendly 
reply from one of the leaders seated at the desk. “We can 
handle only eight persons in one cabin and that includes the 
counselor.” 

“That’s O.K., Dutch, I’d as soon get a mattress and sleep on 
the floor,” volunteered one of the smaller fellows in the group. 

“We could take turns on the floor,” suggested a third mem- 
ber of the gang. 

“Well,” continued Dutch, turning toward his companions, 
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“we stick together.” Then, to the leader at the desk, “Is Bob 
Ramsay a leader this year? My bunch wants to get in his 
cabin.” 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. How would you deal with this request? What reasons 
would you advance in support of your procedure? 

2. What difference did it make that the leader at the desk 
kept calm and spoke in a friendly way? Why do camp leaders 
get “hot under the collar” occasionally in situations similar to 
this? 

3. What effect might it have on the camp morale to have a 
closely knit group like Dutch and his gang in one cabin? What 
effect on camp promotion another year? 

4. Under what conditions are the character learnings from 
camp most likely to be carried back to city life? 

5. What different practices do camps follow in making cabin 
assignments, and what reasons support each? 

6. What points of view and findings of sociology and social 
psychology should be considered in this situation? 


References: 


Busch, Leadership in Group Work, 187f€., 243. 

Dimock and Hendry, Camping and Character, 309-314, 326. 

Dimock (ed.), Character Education in the Summer Camp II, 
10-11. | 

- Faris, “The Primary Group: Essence or Accident,” American 
Journal of Sociology, July, 1932. 

McCaskill, Theory and Practice of Group Work, Chaps. I and 
Li. 

Thrasher, The Gang. 

Watson, Case Studies for Teachers of Religion, 158-159, 
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5. THe Gravy STRETCHER 


Whom shall we “kid,’ and how? 


During the first meal of the new period Jack, an old camper, 
came from the serving counter with seconds on potatoes. After 
looking around the table, his eyes fastened on Clarence, a quiet 
boy whose questions to the leader in the cabin seemed to Jack 
very simple and “dumb.” 

“Clarence, the cook says the gravy’s running short. Go up to 
the staff table and ask Mr. White, the Camp Director, for the 
gravy stretcher. The cook needs it right away.” 

Clarence looked around somewhat embarrassed, but said 
nothing. 

“Sure, Mr. White knows where it is,’ encouraged one boy. 

“Go ahead, Clarence,” urged another. 

Clarence fastened his eyes on the leader, who nodded ap- 
proval with a smile and then winked at Jack when Clarence’s 
eyes again scanned the group. 

In that moment of quiet Edward, who earlier had volun- 
teered for several jobs discussed by the group, spoke up. 

“T’ll go,” he said, as he got up from his chair and started 
toward the staff table. 

When Edward returned Jack asked, “Did you get it?” 

The group broke into loud laughter, including Edward. 
Clarence alone did not laugh, but smiled weakly. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why did Edward volunteer? Do some boys like to be 
picked for such attention? 

2. If a boy “takes it” all right, does that mean that he feels all 
right? 

3. What did this experience do to Clarence? 

4. How should a leader have handled this situation? Did his 
willingness to participate in the joke help him “get in good” 
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with Jack and the other boys? How could he have protected 
Clarence ? 

5. Should an old camper like Jack be in the same cabin group 
with new campers? Why, or why not? 

6. To what extent does volunteering for “service tasks” indi- 
cate unselfishness and willingness to help others or desire to 
seek the limelight and the approval of leaders? 

7. Should jokes of this sort be discouraged, ignored, or en- 
couraged? How about participation in such jokes by leaders? 
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6. TROUBLE IN Dick’s CABIN 
Dealing with boys who dowt get along together 


“Gimme that broom or I'll poke you in the nose!” “I had 
it first; you leave me alone!” 

It sounded like trouble in the cabin to Dick Williams as he 
approached his cabin during the period. devoted to policing up 
for the day. He stepped up to the door just in time to see 
the promised ‘“‘poke in the nose” delivered, not to the nose, 
however, but to the back. The come-back was a half-whining, 
half-crying, “you leave me alone.”’ 

Dick was puzzled. This had been going on for five days 
now, ever since camp opened. Bobbie and Charles were about 
the same age and nearly the same size, but Bobbie was an 
aggressive, overbearing youngster, who seemed to take delight 
in brow-beating other boys. After the first two days of camp 
he centered most of his “attentions”? on Charles, a rather timid, 
sensitive youngster, who never quite seemed able to call his soul 
his own. The incident above was typical of the kind of thing 
which went on continually when these two were together. 

Charles felt that other boys always picked on him, and that 
the leader sympathized with them. (His home background had 
been unfortunate. ) 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What procedure should Dick have followed? Why? 

2. What has made Bobbie the kind of boy he is? What 
kind of treatment would help him most? 

3. What has made Charles the kind of boy he is? What kind 
of treatment would help him most? 

4. Should one or both of these boys be assigned to some other 
cabin? Why or why not? 

5. Can any general conclusions be drawn from this case to 
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apply to situations of quarreling and fighting between boys in 
camp? What? 

6. Compare the following two suggestions as ways of dealing 
with this situation. Which would you recommend and why? 

a. “I would match Bobbie with some other boy who I was 
sure could do a good job (in a boxing match). And I would 
try to teach Charles to ignore any insults which other boys 
inflict on him.” 

b. “To know just what should be done here, the camp 
should have a good deal of information about these two boys. 
I would say that a condition has grown up which can best 
be remedied by changing Bobbie to another cabin on some 
other pretext. This, of course, is not a cure but a temporary 
remedy. Both Bobbie and Charles need attention. Charles 
probably needs to develop a real ability that he can be re- 
spected for.” 

List the ways in which the second answer is better than the 
first. 
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7. BOASTING AND “LYING” 


One whose achievement is imaginative 


Paul was eight years old and the youngest of three brothers, 
all of them in camp. He was also one of the youngest boys in 
camp. He was a bright youngster, showing up exceptionally 
well in swimming, but of course was at a disadvantage in many 
activities because he was so young and small. Paul’s two broth- 
ers were rather outstanding boys in camp, carried off many 
honors, and were very popular. One or the other of them 
seemed to be constantly in the limelight. 

Paul’s leader noticed that Paul was inclined to stretch the 
truth a bit in describing his past experiences and accomplish- 
ments. One day, for instance, the boys in the cabin were talk- 
ing about airplanes and one boy described his experience in 
going up in one. Another boy told of a similar experience. 
Then Paul told how he had gone up in a plane and made a para- 
chute drop. The boys doubted this story, but Paul stuck to it. 
The leader quietly asked Paul’s oldest brother about it and he 
said Paul had never been up in a plane. Such stories as this 
became such frequent occurrences that the boys began to doubt 
almost everything Paul told. 


Questions for Discussion: 7 

1. Why did Paul tell such stories? What factors mentioned 
in the description above have a bearing on Paul’s conduct? 
Why? Is Paul’s “lying” the real problem, or is it a symptom 
of an underlying problem? 

2. What should his cabin leader do about it? Should he 
expose Paul in a lie to show him up, or help him make real 
achievement in camp activities, or what? What does Paul’s — 
swimming ability suggest that counselors might do to help him? 

3. To what extent should the leader protect Paul from the 
disapproval of the group? 
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4, Are all cases of “lying” to be classified in the same way 
and treated alike? Why, or why not? Mention an instance of 
“lying” which is in quite a different class. 
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8. JERRY 
The limelight lover 


At times Jerry seems to be the right-hand man of Old Nick 
himself. The first morning in camp he arose promptly at five, 
and commenced the day’s activities by arousing his cabin-mates. 
Some of the boys began to clear up the cabin, but not Jerry. 
He got out his fishing tackle and began angling. “What? Oh, 
I know I haven’t any bait on my hook, but I’ve caught plenty 
of fish by pulling a bare hook through the water.” 

At the table he is kindness itself to the leader. He insists on 
serving seconds to him. To the others, however, he is openly 
discourteous. 

“T’m captain of the Ret Fort Street gang, and the fellows 
like me perfect,” he told his leader one rest hour. 

The first time the group went out in a boat, Jerry insisted that 
he was easily the best oarsman in the group, but, when allowed 
to row, promptly proved the opposite. 

At night, before retiring, Jerry almost fights over who shall 
start the prayers. In order to preserve order, the fellows let 
him have this self-appointed honor. 

On the overnight hike Jerry was provoking, to say the least. 
He lagged behind and grumbled if asked to carry the food 
for part of the way. When camp-fire was made he spilled cocoa 
on those who were preparing the meal. Later, unintentionally, 
he spilled peach juice on the same persons. 

Jerry is quite eager for fame and praise. He got the camp 
director to put him in charge of building a lean-to shelter that 
the boys wanted to build. The boys, however, would not accept 
him as their leader. They said, “He thinks too much of him- 
self.”” When in swimming, he pesters the instructor by asking 
him to watch every time he dives. 

He seems to be more interested in making a hit with the 
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older leaders than with the campers of his own age. He has not 
a real friend in the cabin. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Where would you look to discover the kind of information 
likely to throw some light on the cause of Jerry’s behavior ? 

2. What treatment do you think would be most effective in 
dealing with him? 

3. Why would it be unwise to “show Jerry up” on his claims 
to greatness and his bids for attention? Why does he act this 
way? 

4, What effect would it have if Jerry were helped to make 
some real achievement or develop outstanding skill in some camp 
activity ? 
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9, “PEWEE” 
The non-conformist 


“Pewee” was fourteen, small for his age though well devel- 
oped, attractive in appearance, and well above the average in 
mental alertness. He had opinions of his own on most things 
and was quite content to go his way regardless of whether the 
crowd was with him or not. The boys liked him, though he was 
not really popular—he was too independent for that. He had 
his own ideas as to how camp should be run, and what boys 
should be allowed to do. 

The camp had been in quarantine for several weeks because 
of a case of diphtheria, which was isolated in the camp hos- 
pital. Boys could not go to town. The barber in town was too 
busy to come to camp, so that many boys needed hair cuts. 
One of the leaders was an amateur barber, and cut the hair of 
many of the boys. 

Pewee’s hair needed cutting badly and he had asked to go to 
town to have it cut, but of course that could not be allowed. 
His leader had told him to get it cut by the leader-barber, but 
Pewee had refused. So one day two leaders undertook to cut 
his hair by force—partly because it needed cutting, partly be- 
cause they resented his independent ways and manner and 
wanted to “take him down.” A good struggle ensued, but 
Pewee fought so hard and got so angry that the leaders gave up 
the job. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. To what extent should the camp impose conformity on 
Pewee? 

2. What should be a leader’s attitude toward a boy like Pewee 
who does not care to fit in with what the others do and think? 

3. What in his non-conformity should be encouraged? 
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4. What made Pewee like that ? 

5. What right had the leaders to undertake to cut Pewee’s 
hair? When, if ever, is it desirable to “take a boy down’? 

6. One of the counselors said afterwards, “These fellows will 
not respect us if we do not make them do what we tell them to 
do.” What would you say in answer? Can “respect” be en- 
forced? What kind of respect? 
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10. “I Won’r Pray!” 
A problem of social adjustment 


George made life interesting for his counselor. He did not 
enter into camp activities to any extent. He never did his share 
of work unless the counselor stayed right with him and com- 
pelled him to do it. At such times he would complain that he 
was “picked on,’”’ and made to do more than his share, etc. After 
such experiences he would be apt to go off by himself and sulk 
for half a day. 

He constantly irritated the other boys in the cabin by his 
failure to do his part, with the result that there were frequent 
squabbles. The ease with which his temper could be aroused 
was a constant temptation to other boys to tease him. 

His school teacher and Sunday-school teacher had had similar 
experiences with him, and neither felt that he had found any- 
thing like a satisfactory way of dealing with him. Huis school 
work was average, and he was not retarded. His parents were 
conscious of what a problem he was, and eager to do whatever 
would help, but could offer no good suggestions. George’s 
younger sister was a “normal’’ youngster. George did not have 
any outstanding ability. 

After two seasons at camp the staff found that the only 
way to get along with him was to let him go his own way and 
pay as little attention to him as possible. Under such treatment 
he seemed to be happy. He spent much time fishing alone and 
hunting nature specimens alone, though once in a while he 
would enter into some group enterprise. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What should be done with George? What kind of situa- 
tions could he be put in which would help him to get along 
better? 
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2. What were George’s difficulties ? 

3. What attitudes on the part of his own and other counselors 
would be helpful to him? 

4, What suggestions, if any, should the camp director make 
to George’s parents? 

5. Should the camp accept his registration another summer? 
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11. STEALING 


Getting at the reasons for stealing 


A. John, eleven years of age, was spending his second year 
incamp. The group in his cabin were noisy and scrappy. They 
were constantly teasing, squabbling, and playing tricks on each 
other. John was less aggressive than some of the others and 
was not able to hold his own very well. In one squabble with 
another boy he bit his opponent. One day a member of the tent 
missed a leather necklace which he had just finished plaiting. 
The next day was visitors’ day, and John was seen to give a 
necklace to his little sister when she came with the parents to 
visit. Later, the boys accused John of taking the necklace from 
his cabin-mate. He stoutly denied it, but later, when questioned 
alone by the leader, he admitted it. He insisted he had never 
stolen previously, and said he had done it to get even with the 
boy in his cabin who had picked on him. John came from a 
good home. He was the middle one of three children, both his 
brother and sister being quite outstanding at school and else- 
where, while he was quiet and without any ability that brought 
recognition. 

B. Roger was sixteen, and a member of the junior leaders’ 
corps, and an old camper with a good record. He was inclined 
to be slightly effeminate in appearance and actions, but tried to 
appear rough and “hard.” There were relatively few things at 
which he excelled, but whenever there was opportunity to be 
in the limelight he made the most of it. He came from a good 
home, the only child of devoted parents, had a long record of 
Sunday-school attendance. One day several dollars were missed 
from the cash register in the camp store. Suspicion pointed at 
Roger. He confessed to the camp director when the evidence 
seemed so clear there was no further point in denying it. He 
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said he had always gone with a gang who stole, that they had 
never been caught, and got a great thrill out of it. 

C. Sam was fourteen. He had been sent to camp by a man 
who wanted to give some needy boy a vacation. His father was 
dead; his mother worked in a factory. She was able to provide 
very little. They had always lived in a poor neighborhood and 
Sam had never had good clothes nor any playthings and fre- 
quently not enough to eat. Several boys in his cabin missed 
little things and were suspicious of Sam, but could not prove 
anything. One evening the camp director had occasion to go to 
the camp store and when he turned on the light found Sam 
crouching down beside the candy case with a large knife open 
in his hand. In answer to questions Sam explained he had 
come there to look for his hat which he had misplaced, and that 
the open knife was in his hand because he was cleaning his 
fingernails. Sam was slightly retarded in school. He had a 
record for stealing at school and at the Y. M. C. A. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Analyze the motives in each of these three cases of steal- 
ing. To what extent are there common elements? To what 
extent is each one different ? 

2. To what extent can the camp deal with these three boys in 
the same way and expect good results? 

3. Consider each of these boys separately: 

a. What additional information would the staff need to deal 
intelligently with him? 

b. What action could be taken by the staff to help him? In 
what kind of a situation should he be placed ? 

c. What punishment, if any, would be desirable in his case? 

Why or why not? 

4, What do you think about a “trial” for such boys as these 
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before the camp council or the entire camp group or the leaders’ 
corps? Why is this less effective or desirable than handling 
such cases as individual guidance matters by some one compe- 
tent to handle them? 
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12. NotHiINnG To Do 


The boy who is not interested in anything 


Charles is one of the younger boys in camp, of small stature 
with small, sharp features. His brother, several years older, is 
one of the outstanding campers, is very popular, and prominent 
in almost every kind of activity. Charles can’t seem to get 
interested in anything and spends hours every day down at the 
waterfront throwing sticks and stones into the water or climb- 
ing around in the boats tied up at the dock or sitting on the 
edge of the dock with his bare feet dangling in the water. 

Several different counselors have tried their hand at getting 
Charles into various activities, but their efforts have not suc- 
ceeded beyond the time that they have stayed right with him. 
He does not seem unhappy, nor on the other hand does he give 
any evidence that he is enjoying camp. His older brother occa- 
sionally talks to him in a friendly way and urges him to “get 
into things” and “do something,” but for the most part leaves 
him alone. His brother remarked to one of the staff that 
“Charles is just like that at home.” 

Several of the younger boys play with Charles at the water- 
front on occasions, though no one of them plays with him 
regularly and much of the time he is by himself. Charles usually 
has very little to say and his occasional remarks are apt to be 
critical or sarcastic or complaining, and offered in a whining 
tone of voice. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What would you do with Charles? 

2. What additional information would you want about him? 
From whom would you hope to get it? 

3. How would you go about “getting next” to him? 

4. What kind of home background and previous experience 
would you expect to find? 
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5. What effect, if any, do you think the presence in camp of 
the older brother has on Charles’ difficulties? 

6. What changes would you want to make in Charles’ situa- 
tion in camp? How would you go about making them? 

7. What probable difference would it make if Charles should 
acquire skill in some camp activity and should be given modest 
recognition for it? 
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13. “I’m AFRAID” 
Helping a boy overcome his fear of the water 


Joe was a good camper and seemed to be fitting into camp 
well and getting along nicely with the boys. But he never 
wanted to go swimming. The frequency with which he devel- 
oped headaches and stomachaches just at swim time caused his 
counselor to become suspicious. ‘So they talked it over one 
evening. 

Joe admitted he was afraid of the water. He said that he 
wanted to get over this fear, and the counselor agreed to help. 
The plan decided on was that the two of them would go down 
the lake shore by themselves to a shallow cove for a few days 
until Joe felt a little less frightened, and that he would then join 
the regular beginners’ class. 

The first day Joe was willing to get wet all over in shallow 
water. Each day he went deeper, gradually learned to put his 
head under and even to open his eyes under water. Progress 
was slow and came as a result of a combination of patient, firm 
encouragement and pleasant kidding on the counselor’s part, and 
a good deal of gritting of teeth on Joe’s part. Then he joined 
the class. The instructor had been tipped off, and did not 
expect too much at first. After two weeks Joe was able to do 
the “dead man’s float” and was as proud of it as some boys 
would have been at passing the beginners’ swim test. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1, List the steps taken with Joe in helping him get over his 
fear. What additional suggestions would you make that might 
have been helpful? 

2. How might Joe’s situation have been handled differently ? 
Why? 

3. What would have been the probable result if Joe had been 
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forced into the beginners’ group at once, or thrown into the 
water to get him over his fear? Why? 

4. To what extent might a boy’s fear of the dark, or of 
snakes, be treated in a similar manner? How would a counselor 
go about it? 

5. Would this same treatment always succeed in overcoming 
boys’ fears of water? | 
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14. A Bap Actor 


Another problem of social adjustment 


John is twelve years old, a member of the 23rd Street gang. 
He is in the fifth grade at school. His brother, Steve, is only 
eleven and is a grade ahead of him. 

When John arrived in camp his attitude indicated that life 
with him would be no sweet song. The first morning he 
evaded dip by going to the “White Castle” and not appearing 
until breakfast. When instructed to go back and wash him- 
self he did not return, but hung around the cabin. He avoided 
swimming by every possible means. 

He tried to escape waiting on the table, and one noon refused 
to come up to eat in order not to have to clear off and clean 
the table. He was required to come up and do his share of the 
work; and as a penalty he was put on table duty the next day 
alone, and the rest of the cabin were told that if John did not 
set the table they would not eat. John set the table. 

The next night a lot of good food was thrown under the 
table. All evidence pointed to John as the culprit, although he 
strenuously denied it. As a result the group’s candy order for 
that day was cancelled, much to the dismay of the entire cabin. 
The next day several of the boys said that if any one threw food 
on the floor there would be trouble. No more food was wasted. 

Shortly after this, John was found during the swimming 
period back in the woods with two other campers, smoking. 
John had a candy box full of cigarette butts he had brought with 
him from the city. 

About the fifth day of camp John grabbed an open knife out 
of another boy’s hand and cut him rather badly. 

He refused to keep his part of the cabin tidy. He refused to 
wash regularly and attend to his personal appearance. He re- 
fused to cooperate with the other members of the cabin in prac- 
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tically everything that was undertaken. None of the boys in the 
group liked him. They came to despise him and avoid him at 
every opportunity. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. How would you proceed to deal with John? Would you 
need additional information to understand why he behaved as 
he did? What kind of information would you consider neces- 
sary? 

2. What are some possible reasons or explanations of why 
he behaved as he did? How would you proceed to check these 
“hunches” ? 

3. What would be the advantages and disadvantages of using 
some form of punishment in this case? What would determine 
your course of action? 

4. Compare and criticize the solutions to this case offered by 
two applicants for a counselor position. Why is the first one 
better ? 


a. I should suspect that John is not up to par mentally and 
probably much of his misbehavior comes from his inability 
to hold his own with other boys of his age. He probably has 
a history of having to resort to unsocial methods of getting 
recognition. It probably would not do to put him with 
younger boys. The most hopeful thing would seem to be to 
find some achievement for which he could get recognition in 
an acceptable way. He probably also needs special help in 
swimming, since he avoids it consistently. I would try to 
“get next” to him through having him help me on some 
project I was working on. 

b. I would make John go swimming at every regular period 
by taking him down to the beach personally. I’d do the same 
with him on any work assignment he might have. He needs 
to be,taught that he can’t get by with the kind of things he 
has been doing. He needs some firm discipline. 
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15, Sami Has a “Bir” 
Dealing with temper tantrums 


There was great excitement in Cabin 7 one afternoon. A _ 
dispute had risen over the choice of an afternoon cabin project. 
Sam Walker was determined to have the group accept his pro- 
posal, and when he was voted down went into a temper tantrum 
—cursed, threw things around, and finally threw himself down 
on his bunk, kicking and crying. The cabin leader tried to con- 
sole and comfort him, but gave up and sent for the director to 
come to the cabin. The other boys in the group began to feel 
sorry for getting Sam into such a state and were willing to 
accede to his wishes. 

The director knew that Sam had a history of “fits” of this 
nature at home. When he arrived at the cabin he sent all the 
others away and told Sam he could stay in the cabin until he 
got over his “fit,” and then could stay there until after swim 
time. 

The director called the rest of the cabin group together at 
headquarters and explained to them about such cases of temper 
tantrums and how to treat them—to disregard them and not 
give them any consolation or sympathy, and to go off and leave 
them to themselves. ; 

At first the boys thought the treatment had been pretty hard 
and unsympathetic, but thereafter they found that things were 
better in the cabin and that everybody was happier. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. To what extent was the director’s handling of this situation 
good? 

2. What kind of home background and home treatment 
would you expect in Sam’s case? How would you check up to 
find out? 

3. As director of the camp, how much of this situation would 
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you report to Sam’s parents? How would you report it? 
4, In what ways does hysterical behavior show itself? What 
other kinds of behavior would you include under “hysterical”? 
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16. PuRE CUSSEDNESS 
A camper and a director lose thew tempers 


Breakfast was finished and the director was starting to make 
announcements when he noticed Bobby standing beside his table. 

“Bobby, please be seated,” he said. 

Bobby remained standing. 

“Bobby, I'll give you one more chance to do what I told you 
to,” said the director. 

All of the boys looked at Bobby. The cabin leader tried to 
make him sit down and Bobby responded by trying to pound 
him. The director became very angry. 

“Bobby, leave the room,” he barked. 

Bobby did not heed the command. The director started 
toward Bobby, who turned to attack him. 

“T’ll show you when I give an order I mean business,” said 
the director, and carried Bobby, kicking and pounding, outside 
the dining-room. 

The director came in again. Bobby kicked the screen door 
until he broke through the screen and then opened the door and 
came in. 

Immediately the director carried him out again, giving him a 
brief but hard spanking. Bobby ran screaming to his cabin. 

Bobby’s parents had given the director and leaders permission 
“to try anything” on him. 
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Questions for Discussion: 


1. Which acted the more childishly—Bobby or the director ? 

2. Had the director not lost his temper, what should he have 
done about Bobby’s refusal to sit down? 

3. Why would Bobby stand up beside his table, when he 
should have been sitting down? What sort of mental and emo- 
tional background would you expect such an action to spring 
from? 
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4. Why would a camp director lose his temper over such an 
incident? What mental and emotional condition would give rise 
to such behavior? 

5. How can one keep his own emotions out of a discipline 
situation? How important is it that one do so? 

6. What difference did it make that Bobby’s parents had told 
them “to try anything” on him? 
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17. Jack Faces His PRoBLEM 
A counselor gets behind symptoms to real difficulties 


Jack Davis was an older boy in camp for his first year. He 
wore a Junior Red Cross life-saving emblem on his bathing suit 
and showed a certificate to his counselor. During the first days 
of camp he found some excuse every swim period for not going 
into the water. It was soon obvious to his counselor that he 
could not swim. 

In getting acquainted with Jack his counselor learned that he 
had lived with various relatives who did not want him, and then 
had been placed in a foster home. He said he had always lived 
to himself, and that he had no friends. 

The counselor spent a good deal of time with Jack throughout 
the summer, helping him to develop some friendships and to get 
into various activities and enjoy them. He was not told that his 
story was disbelieved; instead, his own counselor and some of 
the others tried to help him “recover” his ability in swimming. 

Toward the end of the summer, in answer to a direct question, 
Jack told his counselor that he had secured the Red Cross award 
by forging signatures in another city. He voluntarily returned 
the certificate and emblem and worked consistently to develop 
some swimming ability. A strong fear of the water was a great 
handicap to him in learning to swim. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. How would you evaluate the camp’s handling of Jack? 

2. What were the outstanding good features of the way Jack 
was dealt with? Where could the method have been improved? 

3. If Jack had been faced with his deception as soon as it was 
discovered, what probably would have been the total result ? 

4, What were some of the real difficulties in Jack’s life of 
which the deception was a symptom? Why would Jack attempt 
such a deception ? 
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5. How important is understanding between boy and coun- 
selor in such situations as this? How does it affect the situation ? 

6. ‘lo what extent do boys’ actions directly reveal their prob- 
lems? 

7. To what extent are actions symptoms of more fundamental 
problems? What were these more fundamental problems in 
Jack’s case? 
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18. THE TREE CUTTERS 
A situation involving destruction of property 


A gang of nine boys, fourteen and fifteen years of age, from 
an underprivileged section of a large city, made up the mem- 
bership of Cabin 10. Throughout the summer much was done 
to introduce campers to Indian lore. Many cabins had under- 
taken the construction of Indian stockades, tepees, and totem 
poles. Campers had been warned about cutting trees to use in 
these projects. It had been explained where and what kind 
of trees might be cut, and that no tree should be cut until 
campers were sure it was needed. 

One afternoon, during rest period, the Cabin 10 boys went 
out in the woods near the council ring and chopped down 
twenty-three beautiful tall aspens. They had no plan in mind 
for using the timber. 

The camp director called a few counselors from that section 
of the camp together to discuss what should be done. One 
suggested that the boys be denied all swimming and athletic 
privileges for three or four days. Another proposed that the 
boys be required to clean up the area in which the trees had 
been cut and to transplant small trees into the area to replace 
those cut down. A third suggested that the boys be thoroughly 
“bawled out” privately and again before the entire camp, and 
then be made to apologize to the camp. 

It was left to “Chief” to decide after a conference with the 
boys and their counselor. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why do you suppose these boys undertook such a stunt? 
2. Which of the suggestions for dealing with the boys would 
have been helpful? Why? Which would not have helped? 
Why? 
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3. What would you expect to accomplish in this case by 
punishment? What kind of punishment? 

4. Was it wise to leave the matter to the director to work 
out with the boys and their counselor? Why or why not? 

5. How would you have gone about the matter of taking it 
up with the boys had you been the “Chief”? 

6. What ends or objectives should be kept in mind in any 
plan for dealing with this situation? 
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19. Roorine Naits 
A campers’ misdemeanor involving outsiders 


Near the end of an otherwise perfect day, an irritated farmer 
came into camp and showed the director a handful of roofing 
nails—the kind with large heads and short points. He had seen 
two small boys from the camp carefully placing them three 
inches apart across the road. The boys had fled before the 
farmer could catch them, or before the first car or two that came 
along could be stopped. There was no way of identifying the 
boys beyond the single fact of their being small. 

In the Junior Section that evening the director exhibited one 
of the nails, and, after finding out that the fathers of nearly 
all the boys owned cars, explained what had been done by camp- 
ers that afternoon. He requested the boys who did it to speak 
to him and share in the effort to right the wrong. One of the 
boys came that evening; the other the next morning. They were 
from good homes. Their names were not divulged, though the 
next time when all were together, the campers were told of how 
the lads had “owned up.” Vigorous hand-clapping showed 
general approval. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. To what extent was the director’s handling of this situa- 
tion wise? What should he have done differently, if anything? 

2. To what extent did this handling of the situation serve 
the best interests of the two boys? 

3. To what extent was this a constructive use of the situation 
from the standpoint of the whole Junior Section of the camp? 

4. What should the director have said and done to the two 
boys when they “owned up”? What attitude should he have 
taken toward them? 

5. What would have been gained or lost if the director had 
simply talked to the Junior Section about the incident and its 
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consequences and let it drop without asking the two boys to 
“own up’? 

6. Suppose the two boys had not “owned up”? Should the 
director have made further effort to discover who they were? 
Why or why not? If not, what should he have done? 
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20. CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES 
Results of understanding the reasons for unsocial behavior 


The boys of Cabin 2 spent most of one forenoon building an 
open fireplace in front of their cabin. It was a work of art; 
they were proud of it and expected to dedicate it that evening 
with a “‘dog-roast.”’ 

During the afternoon, while nearly all the campers were on 
the athletic field, Joe McMacy, a rather large boy in Cabin 6, 
strolled down the cabin line, spied the fireplace, and completely 
demolished it. 

Just as the job was finished, a Cabin 2 camper appeared un- 
expectedly. The clan was quickly assembled, reprisals planned 
on Cabin 6, and dire things impended for Joe. 

The two cabin leaders got word of the crisis. They hurried 
to the camp office, where the parents’ inquiry form gave the 
information concerning Joe that he was a half-orphan, reared 
by a well-meaning, but over-cautious housekeeper; his father 
had seen little of him; he had never played with “rough’’ boys, 
lest he learn their ways. He hadn’t had a happy boyhood. 

While Joe’s leader talked with him, and finally helped him 
rebuild the fireplace, the boys of Cabin 2 were with their leader 
planning vengeance. The leader discreetly slipped into the dis- 
cussion some of the things he knew about Joe. The boys’ mood 
slowly changed, and presently they decided that “if Joe would 
rebuild the fireplace, and apologize and never do it again, they 
would let it go this time and try to be friends.’’ When they 
returned to their cabin, they found the job already done. The 
awkward apology was accepted. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What would you say as to the wisdom displayed by these 
two counselors in this situation? 
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2. To what extent was the total outcome of the incident 
desirable? 

3. What different handling of the situation would you sug- 
gest? Why? 

4, What would you suggest that the camp might do for or 
with Joe that would help him toward a more social attitude? 

5. What attitude should Joe’s leader try to assume toward 
him now that the incident is over? 

6. To what extent is unsocial behavior a symptom of under- 
lying maladjustment ? 
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21. A Conrtict Is RESOLVED 
Dealing with a personality conflict in the cabin group 


Frank Williams was unable to get along with his tent group. 
He was continually getting into fights. Bill White, his leader, 
would no sooner break up one fight than Frank would be in 
another. Bill invited Frank to go for a walk with him, and, 
when they had walked a little way, asked him why he thought 
his tent mates picked fights with him. Frank said that they did 
not want him to play with them, that they called him a sissy, and 
would not let him become a member of their secret society. He 
felt that they were all plotting against him, and he had to fight 
for his rights. 

- Bill decided to talk with the other boys in the tent. They 
said that Frank was always trying to be “‘smart,” and they had 
to form an organization just to fight against him. 

Then Bill called a peace conference of all the boys in the 
tent. When they were together he explained that, in his opinion, 
each side had misunderstood the other, that each one put the 
blame on the other, and that in all probability they were both 
wrong. He asked each side to state their own position as they 
then saw it. After considerable conversation, it was agreed 
that Frank should join the secret organization. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What difference would it have made if Bill had stayed out 
of this situation and let the boys iron it out themselves ? 

2. What were the good points of Bill’s dealing with the situa- 
tion? Where should he have done differently? 

3. Would you expect more of the same kind of difficulty from 
these boys later? 

4, How common are conflict situations of this sort in cabin 
groups? What are the character and personality outcomes on 
the boys involved? 
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22. Direct ACTION 
Physical punishment is administered by the group 


Hank Wilson was an older camper. He was moderately 
pleasant and cooperative if he happened to like the counselor he 
was with, but was lazy and refused to codperate with any one 
else. He was large for his age, and bullied the younger boys 
continually. 

His general attitude and his conduct, especially toward the 
younger boys, became so annoying that a spontaneous group of 
older boys and a few counselors was formed, who took Hank 
out in the woods one day and “bawled him out” thoroughly for 
his attitude and behavior. Neither the attitude nor the behavior 
improved, so that the same group took him out six days later 
and tied his feet and hands, bound his lips together with adhesive 
tape, and paddled him. He resisted and struggled, but had no 
chance with so many against him. He cried and lay flat on the 
ground until released. 

Thereafter, Hank “toned down” and his conduct was less 
objectionable, but he bitterly resented the treatment. 

Those who were in the group which dealt with Hank felt that 
they had accomplished something because he behaved better 
after they had disciplined him. At least one of the other coun- 
selors, however, was thoroughly disgusted that such a method 
should be used. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What were the probable reasons for Hank’s lack of codp- 
eration and bullying? What mental and emotional conditions 
would cause such behavior? 

2. To what extent would the treatment given Hank help him 
or hinder him in making a better adjustment to life? Would it 
make him feel more or less secure? More or less self-confident ? 
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More or less self-respecting? More or less friendly toward 
others? More or less wanted in the group? 

3. What effect would this total experience have on the boys 
in the group which administered the discipline? 

4. What are the ethical implications of a self-appointed group 
taking over such a disciplinary job? 

5. What, if anything, should the director do in this situation? 
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23. WHat DIFFERENCE Doss It MAKE? 


Knowing individual boys im an activity 


Frank, counselor of Cabin 9, was reading over the parents’ 
information blanks and other data about his boys. He was much 
interested in Steve and learned a good deal about him. 

Steve is twelve years of age. He receives good marks in 
school and shows unusual ability for a boy of his age in mathe- 
matics. He spends much of his spare time reading, playing with 
radio equipment, and rigging up all sorts of electrical apparatus. 
He is of slight build and not at all interested in games and 
sports. 

When quite a youngster he had been in a row boat with his 
mother and had tipped over. The water had been shallow 
enough for both him and his mother to wade ashore, but it had 
given them both a fright. Steve is afraid of the water, and 
his mother makes his fear worse by her constant warnings to 
him and her own obvious fear. 

After reading about Steve, Frank wrote a note to the swim- 
ming instructor, telling him briefly what he had learned. 

The swimming instructor stopped Frank in the dining-room 
following the evening meal, and, pointing to the note, said, 
“This is interesting, but what has this got to do with teaching 
Steve to swim?” 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What has such information to do with teaching Steve to 
swim? 

2. Is Steve apt to be an enthusiastic swimming pupil? 

3. How can the camp create. in him the desire to learn to 
swim? 

4, Is it apt to be beneficial or otherwise to Steve to put him 
in with a regular beginners’ swimming class? Why or why not? 
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5. How far can we assume that all boys should be treated 
alike in any activity? 

6. How may a camp find out enough about boys, either be- 
fore they come to camp or soon after they arrive, to catch such 
cases as this and deal with them intelligently from the start? 

7. How can a camp help a boy to overcome such a fear as 
Steve has? 
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24. Questions A-PLENTY 


Program suggestions from casual conversation 


It was the first morning in camp, and the campers were rest- 
less. My tent of boys was awake with the first break of dawn. 
I pretended that I was asleep, even when one of the fellows 
came over to my cot and whispered, asking if he and “Fat” 
could go out in a rowboat. 

After they had been out and in several times and they began 
to talk more freely, I opened my eyes and joined the conversa- 
tion. 

“What’s the big idea? Are you fellows members of the Sun- 
rise Club?” I asked, appearing quite serious. 

“No, what kind of a club is that?” Bill inquired. 

I laughed. “I’m just kidding you, Bill. But, say, that might 
be a good idea. What do you say to our starting a Sunrise 
Club? We could go out on early morning hikes and do some 
exploring.” 

“Let’s go on one now,” Burt suggested. 

Every one thought it a good idea. So we started out. Ques- 
tions came at me by the dozen. “What kind of a bird is that, 
Joe?’ “Are those deer tracks?” “Say, there’s a hole in the 
sand; what lives in there?’ “Gosh! Do you see that big bird 
on that stump over there, guys?” ‘What’s phosphorus, Joe?” 
“What makes it so foggy on the lake?” “Gee! Here’s a dead 
skunk, fellows. I wonder what killed it, Joe. Aren’t animals 
afraid of getting all stinky?’ “Where does this road go to?” 
“Ts that an old lumber camp?” “Can you take us to a beaver 
dam?” “Ts it true that a beaver can cut down a tree a foot 
thick?’ “Are mushrooms good to eat, Joe?” “But toadstools 
are poisonous, aren’t they?” “Can we come over here and build 
a shelter, Joe?” And so the questions kept popping. 
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Questions for Discussion: 


1. Should this counselor have insisted that the boys remain 
quietly in bed until the bugle had sounded? 

2. How would you evaluate this experience from the stand- 
point of the educational outcomes and “leadings-on” involved? 

3. What should Joe have done next? 
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25. “Here ARE Your REcorps”’ 
The uses of personnel records and forms 


“Run along, Bobbie. Don’t bother me now. I’ve got to catch 
up on several days’ records and ratings for Mr. White,” said 
Malcolm, a counselor who was in camp for his second year. It 
was the middle of a pleasant afternoon and Malcolm had been 
at work since shortly after lunch. 

“Hello, ‘Malc,’ join me in a game of tennis?” called another 
counselor. 

“Can’t. Wish I could, but I promised to hand in my records 
and ratings tonight so I’ve got to stay with it,” replied Malcolm, 
as he resumed work. 

After another hour of work Malcolm finished, went to the 
director’s cabin, handed in the Behavior Rating Scales and group 
records, with the remark, “Here are your records and rating 
scales. I’ve finished them at last.” 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What are records for—to help the director do something 
he wants to do or to help a counselor improve his own work? 

2. What insights do your personnel records and report forms 
turn up for you? 

3. What kind of records and forms are really worth while? 
Which of those you use do you think most valuable? 

4. How can they enrich counselors’ meetings? 

5. What time of the day can best be set aside for record 
writing so as to interfere least with time which should be spent 
with boys and times when the counselors can be free to enjoy 
themselves ? 

6. What is the influence of the length of time one has to put 
on records at one sitting and the time of day set aside for it 
upon the satisfaction or dissatisfaction one feels for record- 
keeping? 
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26. CHORES 
Motivating work period 


A. Bob Williams’ fellows seem to have as much fun at work 
period as at any other time. They can usually be seen hiking 
off to their assigned job together, Bob in the lead, laughing and 
kidding or singing one of the camp’s favorite songs. They pitch 
in and get their job done before some of the other cabins are 
well started. They pride themselves on having the fewest argu- 
ments and “‘scraps” of any cabin group in camp. 

B. Larry White is a hard, conscientious worker. When his 
cabin is assigned a task he immediately organizes the group to 
get the job done. He sends one boy after one tool, a second 
after another. The others go with him in a business-like way 
to the scene of their job. Larry takes hold with a will at the 
hardest part of the job and tells the others to get busy and help. 
Frequently, however, the boys do not show much enthusiasm 
and tend to wander off or sit down and chat while Larry does 
most of the work. Larry thinks that city boys of today have 
never learned to work. He enjoys hard work and is eager to 
get in shape for football, so that he does the greatest part of 
their work assignment himself. 

C. Fred Whipple’s group never seem to get their work assign- 
ment done without a good deal of bickering. Fred often assigns 
two or three of the group to do the whole assignment as punish- 
ment for some misdemeanor. At such times he stands around 
and bosses and makes them work hard to make it actual punish- 
ment. At the times when the whole group is on the job there 
is complaining on the part of some that they have to do the 
hardest work, that others aren’t doing their share, etc. Fred 
is compelled to spend his time bossing and keeping the various 
ones on the job and doing something. 
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Questions for Discussion: 


1. What are the secrets of Bob’s success in handling work 
period? What kind of relationship would you expect to exist 
between Bob and his boys? 

2. Why do Larry’s fellows fail to stay on the job? Where 
is the weakness in his method of dealing with his group? 

3. Why does Fred get such lack of codperation from his 
fellows? How would you expect him to deal with his boys in 
other phases of camp life? 

4, What effect does Fred’s practice of assigning work duties 
as punishment have on the attitudes boys develop toward work 
period? To what extent does this practice prevent boys from 
looking upon work period as part of their citizenship responsi- 
bility in the camp? 

5. What sort of attitudes toward the counselor and the camp 
tend to be built up under each of these three types of leadership ? 

6. What values should work period contribute to the total 
program of the camp? 

7. What different conceptions of a counselor’s place in the 
cabin group are illustrated by these three descriptions? Should 
his place always be the same? Should all counselors have the 
same relationship to their groups? 
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27. Even Aputts REsT 
A consideration of rest periods 

At the close of the summer at Camp Willson, the Columbus 
Y. M. C. A. Camp, a group of men take over the camp. These 
business men, university professors, doctors, lawyers, and others 
do many of the things which are done during the regular camp- 
ing season. One of the parts of camp routine, observed by all, 
is a complete rest period before both dinner and supper. After 
regular morning and afternoon swim periods the men lie on 
the bunks, and many of them actually sleep during the brief rest 
period preceding the meals. Every one in camp at these periods 
observes this practice except the people preparing the meals. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What are the values in this for adults? Do boys need such 
a rest period more, as much, or less than adults? Why? 

2. Would rest periods be more generally, naturally, and cheer- 
fully observed if the total camp made this a practice from the 
director down, rather than having it apply only to the smaller 
boys? 

3. How would you go about establishing complete observance 
of rest periods as the “thing that’s done” in your camp? 

4, At what ages would you have the periods of rest increased ? 

5. What effect has the “he-man,” “rough-it,” Spartan tradi- 
tion in the camping movement had upon adequate rest, relaxa- 
tion, leisureliness ? 
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28. “THERE Go My Fatse TEETH” 
Securing quiet after taps 


Harry Beck was one of the older campers and was fairly well 
liked by both campers and leaders. He was criticized, however, 
for being “loud mouthed.” His particular joy was to wait 
until things were all quiet after taps and then drop a large 
stone on the cabin floor and shout, “There go my false teeth,” 
or shout some “wise-crack” to a boy in a neighboring cabin. 
This frequently started up conversations. 

Various appeals had been made to Harry and punishments 
had been inflicted, but these after-taps disturbances which he 
started were almost nightly affairs. On some nights there were 
many boys ready to join in with him in the disturbances once he 
had started them, but many times the other fellows were tired 
and wanted to go to sleep, and his “wise-cracks” only brought 
forth groans and threats and cries of “shut up and go to sleep.” 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What should Harry’s leader have done? 

2. Why does Harry continue this particular stunt? What 
“need” of his does it meet? 

3. What can a camp staff do to secure the codperation of 
the campers in maintaining quiet after taps? 

4. What other situations at camp involve similar conditions 
to the after-taps situation? 
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29. Camp TABLE MANNERS 
The creative use of meal time 


A. “Table manners at camp should be better than they are at 
home. That, at least, should be our goal. There is no excuse 
for a slump from courtesy and gentlemanliness at table when a 
boy leaves home and comes into the woods. It is a duty and a 
privilege on our part to send a boy home more thoughtful and 
more responsive to these amenities than when he came to us, if 
that be possible. In many cases it is, and, when it happens, the 
parents of such boys are shocked with a cheerful surprise. It is 
up to you to set an example here. 

“Make your example constructive, couch your suggestions 
positively, deal seldom with ‘don’ts.’ Call attention to the better 
way rather than to the less likable way of table conduct. Carry 
the spirit of good sportsmanship over into those little matters of 
courteous consideration for one’s neighbor that make the differ- 
ence between a bunch of hungry cannibals and civilized mankind. 

“Let us sing at table, let us sometimes shout and cheer; but 
on the whole, let us keep our voices low, our hands from hurry- 
ing, our throats from bolting, our elbows from jabbing, and, 
above all, our thought from concentrating only on our own im- 
mediate desires for quantity of food. 

“There is always a group tendency at meals toward hurry, 
toward competitive loudness of speech and, especially among 
hungry boys, toward a getting all one can before the food is 
gone. This makes for confusion, and it may border on rowdy- 
ism if it is allowed to take its course. Every indoor meal at 
camp should wear the aspects of a social dinner in full dress, 
with song and toast and vociferous applause when these are in 
order ; but with reserve and quietude and politeness as earmarks 
of good breeding and sportsmanship.”—-Hamilton, Boyways, 
222-223. 

B. “The food . . . may be bolted down by campers in a 
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dining-room characterized by noise, tension, and haste. The 
above statement . . . would be a fair description of the 
average rather than the unusual boys’ camp.”—Sanders, Safety 
and Health in Organized Camps, 115. 

C. “Dennison is in favor of something like the ‘Hog Chart,’ 
which he saw hung on the walls of a camp dining-room. There 
was a game of checking up on poor behavior at table, and after 
every boy’s name on the chart were places for black marks. 
When a row was filled, there followed a ‘going through the 
mill’ and a lesson in deportment was supposed to have been 
learned by the victim. . . . Dennison is a fine fellow. 

To swing such a fellow around from the negative approach to 
the positive is a job in itself.”—Hamilton, Boyways, 136-137. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. To what extent are the standards attainable which Mr. 
Hamilton sets up in A above? 

2. To what extent are Mr. Sanders’ comments in B true of 
our camp? 

3. Why do such schemes as the one described in C fail to 
accomplish any real good? 

4. What are the things which prevent our camp from reach- 
ing the standard of behavior and the “atmosphere” in the din- 
ing-room which we feel desirable? 

5. What changes, if any, in arrangements for meals would 
help our situation? 

6. What should mealtime contribute to the life of the camp? 
To the experience of campers? 

7. What attitudes and practices on the part of counselors 
would help achieve the best use of meal time? 


References: 
Dimock and Hendry, Camping and Character, Chap. VII, 
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30. SHOWING THE Way 
Motiwwating habits of health and cleanliness 


On the first night of camp, just before retiring, a counselor 
talked over a number of things about camp life with the boys 
of his group. Among other things he said, “I have found that 
certain little things make a great deal of difference in my enjoy- 
ment of camp. Because that is true, I make them a part of my 
habits regularly. Let me tip you off to some of them. I feel 
better and can enjoy the camp activities more when my body 
and the things it wears are in good shape. The water here in 
camp is excellent and I find it a good idea to drink a good deal 
of it. During the day when I pass the spring I usually stop to 
drink. If my bowels do not move regularly each day I see the 
‘Doc.’ I’ve found it a good idea to cut my swims short enough 
to avoid a chill when I get out. 

“Frequent changes of underwear and socks are even more 
important in camp than in the city because one runs about so 
much in the heat. I wash out some of my own laundry, and 
find that it doesn’t take long. I enjoy my meals more when my 
hands and face are washed, so that I give myself that treat with 
each meal. When I go down to wash out a pair of socks, or 
when I stop at the spring, or when I go to wash before meals, 
I’d be glad to have any of you join me. It’s always more fun to 
do things together.” 

This counselor then made some of these matters of routine 
rather conspicuous during the early days of a period. He used 
such expressions as “Atta boy,” “‘That’s the way to get ’em 
clean,” “Doesn’t it feel great ?” at appropriate times to add satis- 
faction and commendation to health and cleanliness habits. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Are the items he mentioned the important habits of health 
and cleanliness? What did he mention that you think are unim- 
portant? What important items were omitted? 
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2. How were the four ways of creating desire—positive sug- 
gestion, cooperation, faith, and approval—used by this coun- 
selor? 

3. How else can these means of creating desire be used to 
motivate habits of health and cleanliness ? 

4. Would charts providing for a daily check-up on brushing 
of teeth, bowel movements, etc., be a help or a hindrance in 
carrying out this counselor’s program? Why? 


References: 
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31. SprnacH! 
Getting boys to eat a balanced diet 


The counselors’ meeting was in session. The manager had 
pointed out that he was going to considerable trouble and 
expense to have well-balanced meals prepared, but it was all 
going for naught because many of the boys were not eating 
everything that was served. He mentioned in particular that 
spinach had been served for dinner that day and that almost 
as much was returned to the kitchen after the meal was over 
as the cooks had served. This had happened on several previous 
occasions with different vegetables. He asked for suggestions 
from the counselors as to how to deal with the problem. 

One counselor suggested that every boy be required to eat 
at least a small amount of everything on the menu before being 
allowed his dessert. 

Another said that the vegetables were not prepared tastily and 
suggested that the cook and manager try to find ways of prepar- 
ing and serving them more appetizingly. 

Another proposed that a campaign be conducted to show boys 
why vegetables were needed for developing their bodies. He 
suggested talks to the whole group, posters in the dining room, 
talks by each counselor to his group. 

A staff member told of a camp where boys were given the 
option of eating the vegetables served or taking a spoonful of 
cod liver oil. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Which, if any, of the suggestions made would help solve 
the problem? Why? Which would not be helpful? Why not? 
2. What other suggestions or proposals would you make for 
overcoming this difficulty? What things might a counselor do 
with his own group? 
3. Which, if any, of the proposals would need to be dis- 
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counted because of undesirable learnings and attitudes which 
might be involved? 

4, What influence would the counselor’s own attitude and 
practice toward food have on the boys? 

5. To what extent would you agree with the opinion that one 
of the camp’s potential achievements is the cultivation of proper 
eating habits? 

6. How might a group of counselors go about it to build the 
idea into the camp tradition that a good camper eats what is set 
before him? 


References: 
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32. THE SAILBOAT 
Voluntary projects or assigned instruction groups? 


The boys in Cabin 5 found the remains of an old rowboat on 
the shore a short distance from camp. It was in fair condition, 
and they conceived the idea of repairing it, rigging up a sail, 
and having it in shape to use. When they told their counselor 
he said it was a good idea, and agreed to help as much as his 
time would permit. They asked the director about tools and 
materials and he agreed that they might have them. They got 
some work started the same afternoon they made the discovery. 
During the supper hour and all during the evening they talked 
of nothing but the plans for the sailboat. 

Next morning after work period, Cabin 5 boys were assigned 
to an instruction class in leathercraft. They protested that they 
wanted to work on their sailboat, and asked if they might not 
do it instead of leathercraft. They were told that morning 
periods were to be used for instruction in regular camp activities 
and that they might work on their boat as much of the after- 
noon as they chose. They went to the leathercraft class, but 
their hearts were not in it. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What effect would this incident have on the boys’ interest 
in leathercraft? In their attitude toward the camp and its direc- 
tors? 

2. If these boys had been allowed to follow their wishes, what 
effect would it have had on the other campers who attended the 
assigned instruction classes? 

3. Would they have learned as much working on their boat 
as they did in the leathercraft class? Which would have pro- 
vided the more growth? Why? 

4. If groups like this one (or individuals) were allowed to 
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follow their own interests regardless of the activities planned 
for them, what would the camp lose? What would it gain? 

5. How could the camp program be built to provide for many 
group and individual voluntary projects? 
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33. A QuesTIon oF METHOD 
Shall camper or instructor set standards of craftsmanship ? 


It was early in the season. One of the younger campers ap- 
proached Mr. Dickens, assistant camp director, and proudly dis- 
played a purse which he had just completed in the leathercraft 
shop. The workmanship on it was poor. Mr. Dickens compli- 
mented the youngster on his purse and questioned him about his 
previous efforts in handicraft. The boy evidently had never 
done much of anything of this sort and was obviously proud 
and happy over the completion of this purse. 

Later in the day Mr. Dickens sought Al Roberts, leathercraft 
instructor, and raised with him the question as to whether the 
camp was teaching boys the proper skills in handicraft and 
developing the right standards of workmanship and achieve- 
ment when a boy was allowed to consider a project completed 
and satisfactory when it was so poorly done. Al Roberts’ reply 
was that this particular boy had no previous experience and very 
limited ability in this line, and that for him the job was actually 
a step ahead in achievement; also that his evident satisfaction 
with this first effort would no doubt prompt him to attempt 
further projects on which he could be coached and encouraged 
to do a better job. 

Mr. Dickens admitted that this might be true in part, but still 
felt that the craft instructor should set a reasonably high stand- 
ard of workmanship and require boys to measure up to it before 
they could consider their projects completed and take them from 
the shop. He advanced the further thought that parents and 
visitors would fail to respect the camp for its standards of work- 
manship if such sloppy examples were exhibited in camp and 
sent home by campers. 

Mr. Dickens suggested that boys with little skill be given 
more help on their projects by the instructor and his assistants, 
in order that their products might show better workmanship. 
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Al Roberts replied that boys would learn less quickly if the 
difficult things were done for them, and would have less pride 
in their projects when finished and hence less interest in further 
attempts. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What are the merits of the positions taken by these two 
men? 

2. To what extent would it be wise to apply the same stand- 
ards of workmanship to all campers? What would be the re- 
sults on campers of ability? On those with limited ability? 

3. What learnings should campers get out of such an activity 
as leathercraft? List them. 

4. What attitude on the instructor’s part will be apt to keep 
a boy interested ? 

5. How can the instructor and the cabin counselor encourage 
the boy to raise his own standards of achievement? 


References: 
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34. INSTRUCTION OR ADVENTURE? 
Classes or interest groups? 


A. Mr. Walter was an expert biologist and carried on a well- 
organized program of nature study. Each boy who signed up 
for nature study first collected and mounted in a notebook 
twenty different leaves. Mr. Walter took the group out on a 
nature hike and showed them the various trees, and told how 
they grew and how to distinguish them. Then he sent the boys 
out by themselves to collect the leaves. On their return he or- 
ganized them in a class and had them each mount their leaves 
in their notebooks according to his instructions, birch on page 
one, aspen on page two, hickory on page three, etc. When a boy 
had his leaves properly mounted and labeled, and his notebook 
O.K.’d, he could go on to starting a butterfly collection. A sys- 
tem of medals was used, so that boys who completed certain 
requirements were awarded bronze, silver, and gold medals. 

B. The next season Mr. Colgate had charge of the nature 
study program, since Mr. Walter did not return to the camp. 
Mr. Colgate took a group of fellows out on a trip each morning 
and they studied whatever they happened to run onto. Some- 
times they would start digging in an old rotten log and study 
the various worms and bugs they found; sometimes Mr. Colgate 
could tell them about the things they found; sometimes they 
would need to look them up in one of the books they carried 
along, or perhaps they would need to take the specimen back to 
camp and try to classify it. Sometimes they would study a rock 
ledge and try to figure out how it had developed. 

Mr. Colgate’s program proved intensely interesting because 
one never knew what intriguing thing would turn up next. Some 
fellows who had been in Mr. Walter’s classes, however, said that 
Mr. Colgate’s work was not so well organized. Mr. Colgate 
did not use any medals or awards as incentive. 
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Questions for Discussion: 


1. Which method do you think would develop in boys a 
greater interest in and appreciation of the out-of-doors? Why? 

2. Which method do you think would teach more knowledge 
of plants, animals, bugs, trees, etc.? Why? 

3. Which method do you think would be more popular with 
boys? Why? 

4. Why did some boys who had been at camp both years 
question Mr. Colgate’s methods the second year? — 

5. On what other factors than methods would the success of 
the two men as nature counselors depend ? 

6. What would you say about the wisdom of discontinuing 
the medal awards? Why? 

7. What implications are there here for the camp’s handicraft 
program? Athletic program? 


References: 
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35. SHouLD CAMPERS DECIDE? 


Codperative decision making 


The discussion in counselors’ meeting was heated. ‘“Let’s do 
away with inspection entirely,” said one. “No, that would mean 
dropping one of the real character-building activities,” said an- 
other. . . . No agreement was reached. 

The question had come up in the meeting when one counselor 
reported that his boys were objecting to the amount of time 
and energy spent in preparing for inspection, especially in view 
of the fact that no effort was made to keep things clean and 
orderly after the inspection. The camp had followed the tradi- 
tional plan of a military-type inspection at a definite hour each 
day, with a banner awarded to the winning cabin. 

The director proposed that the whole matter be put up to the 
boys, and after some discussion this was agreed upon. 

The question of the inspection plan was introduced into the 
group meetings held for twenty minutes after supper on alter- 
nate days. An effort was made to get the boys to evaluate the 
“inspection” as to its worthwhileness as a part of the camp 
life. Naturally, there was no unanimity of opinion. Some boys 
were strongly in favor of retaining the plan as it had been in 
effect; others suggested several alternate plans, each of which 
found some followers. 

The results of these group sessions were reported at a camp- 
fire meeting of the entire camp next evening, and a lively dis- 
cussion followed. 

As the discussion continued, it became clear that most of the 
group honestly felt that greater values would come from the 
elimination of regular inspection and the placing of responsibil- 
ity on each cabin group for keeping their “home” reasonably 
neat and clean at all times. The campers insisted that the camp 
director be authorized and requested to make informal inspec- 
tions, at any time and without preliminary warning, to check up 
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on cabins which were not up to a reasonable standard. It was 
finally so voted, and the plan was put into effect the next day 
and continued the balance of the season. 


Questions for Discussion: 

(Note. Weare interested here in the method and the process 
by which the change was effected—not in the merits of the new 
or old plan of housekeeping. ) 

1, What values, if any, were achieved by the procedure de- 
scribed here which would not have been achieved if, let us say, 
the camp director had simply worked out the new plan of “no 
inspection” and announced it to the camp? If it had been 
settled in counselor’s meeting? 

2. How could the procedure above have been improved? 

3. Should every decision affecting the life of the camp be 
made in this cooperative way? Why or why not? What kind 
of decisions would you not be in favor of settling in this way? 

4, What difference is there between “camper-control”’ and 
“cooperative control” ? Under what conditions is each desirable? 

5. If codperative decision making is desirable, how important 
is it to have the camp organized with councils and other machin- 
ery for “governing” itself? What is the relative importance of 
machinery for decision making and of a spirit of sharing and 
cooperation between staff and campers? 
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36. To INsPEcT or Not To INSPECT? 
The motivation of housekeeping 


A. A father sent his son to a high-grade camp run on mili- 
tary lines because he wanted him to get the training and disci- 
pline. The camp management had requested parents to indicate 
specific kinds of training they would like to have their sons 
receive, and this father had suggested that he would like his 
son to develop some habits of neatness, such as keeping his room 
in order. When the father visited camp he was much im- 
pressed with the high degree of neatness and orderliness main- 
tained in the cabins where the boys lived, and the rigid and 
thorough inspections made by the camp officers. The boy was 
at camp all summer. The day following his return from camp, 
however, his mother found his room in the usual upheaval and 
his pajamas in the middle of the floor. 

B. A father was visiting a certain camp and was struck with 
its neat, orderly appearance. When he arrived, the boys were 
all busy preparing for inspection, which was to come soon. 
Interest was at a high pitch because the cabins were fairly 
evenly matched in the competition for the week and extra ice 
cream was the award to the winning cabin, in addition to the 
inspection banner. Finally the inspection was completed and the 
results announced amid mingled groans and cheers. Within an 
hour after inspection the father saw some boys going toward 
their cabin with a paint bucket and brushes. He asked what 
they were going to do. “Paint our cabin so we'll win inspec- 
tion,” replied one of them. 

C. In one camp leaders and boys discussed the question of 
inspection at some length, and finally voted almost unanimously 
to abolish inspection as such and make each cabin responsible 
for keeping their premises reasonably neat and clean at all 
times. They authorized the directors to inspect the cabins at 
any time and take to task any which were not up to standard. 
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The plan worked satisfactorily the balance of the season. (See 
Case No. 35.) 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What character learnings is it reasonable to expect from 
the preparations for and the conduct of cabin inspections at 
camp? Under what conditions are the best results likely to be 
obtained ? 


2. How much time in a day’s schedule is it justifiable to 
devote to preparations for inspection? 

3. Would you expect the experience described under A above 
to be typical? If so, what implications can we draw as to the 
manner in which inspection is carried out? 

4, Why do boys participate enthusiastically in cleaning up in 
some cabins and not in others? 

5. Under the traditional plan of inspection and group com- 
petition, as in B above, is the boy’s mind focused on “‘neatness”’ 
or on beating the other group? What is he probably “learning” 
then ? 

6. If we center our thought on “housekeeping” rather than 
“inspection,” what difference does it make? 
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37. SAFETY 
How can we provide better safety conditions? 


A careful study of health and safety in camps was made in the 
summers of 1929 and 1930, involving several hundred camps.? 
Here are some of the findings of that study: 

Accidental injuries occur in boys’ camps on an average of 
once each week for each seventy-five campers, and result in an 
average loss of time for the injured campers of one-half day 
in bed and four days of limited participation in activities. (p. 
29.) 

The camps studied in 1929 might have eliminated some 25 per 
cent of the accidental injuries reported by caring for the physi- 
cal conditions adequately, removing glass, nails, tins, leveling 
paths, cleaning out swimming areas, and providing adequate 
stairways and railings. An additional 26 per cent might have 
been avoided if the danger from poison ivy and insects and the 
infection of small cuts and scratches could have been eliminated. 
Some 14 per cent might have been eliminated by sufficient edu- 
cation in the use of knives and axes, in horseback riding, and in 
the wearing of proper footwear when hiking. (pp. 44, 45.) 

“These, then, are the major problems in camp safety: 

“1. The problem of maintaining such physical conditions in 
camps that accidents from this source may be reduced or elimi- 
nated. 

“2. The problem of so preparing campers for the new and 
hazardous activities of the camp life that they may meet them 
with safety and success. 

“3. The problem of building a program of safety which is 
really effective without sacrificing the adventure, the education, 
for which the better camps exist.” (p. 62.) 

The three areas of camp life likely to be particularly danger- 


1Sanders, SafetyLand Health tn Organised Camps. 


ous are swimming and boating; hikes and mountain trips; and 
the use of kerosene, gasoline, and other explosive and com- 
bustible materials. (pp. 55, 56.) 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. How can we maintain such physical conditions in our camp 
that accidents from this source may be reduced to a minimum? 
What physical conditions now exist in our camp which are 
dangerous? 

2. How can we educate our campers in order that they may 
meet more safely the hazardous activities of camp life? What 
are the “hazardous activities” in our camp? 

3. What shall we do with simple cuts, bruises, insect bites, 
small infections? 

4. To what extent are we apt to sacrifice the element of ad- 
venture in trying to increase the degree of safety? To what 
extent is this undesirable? 
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38. HEALTH 
How can we provide better health conditions? 


A careful study of health and safety in camps was made in 
the summers of 1929 and 1930, involving several hundred 
camps! Here are some of the findings of that study: 

The illness rate for long-term campers in the camps studied 
in 1929 increased steadily through the summer to a peak in the 
seventh and eighth weeks. The rate for the last three weeks 
was almost 80 per cent higher than for the first three weeks. 
(pp. 69-71.) | 

Concerning the frequency of illnesses in the long-term camps: 
“First, contagious diseases cause the least trouble during the 
first three weeks, but increase greatly during the last six weeks. 
Second, the eye and ear infections . . . reach their peak 
during the last three weeks. Respiratory infections are lightest 
during the first three weeks, but pile up during the weeks fol- 
lowing. Fourth, digestive upsets and infection are almost 
twice as frequent during the last three weeks as for any other 
period. Fifth, skin infections and the remaining diseases re- 
main reasonably constant throughout the season.” (pp. 74, 75.) 

“Tt is not possible to estimate with any accuracy the amount 
of worry and nervous strain that accumulates in the modern, 
highly organized summer camp, but, in the opinion of the writer, 
it is very great indeed for many campers. In many camps there 
is, first of all, a never-ending rush. . . . Second, there is the 
never-ending strain of being jammed together in a group, six 
to ten persons living in a fourteen by sixteen space, it being the 
rule rather than the exception that some one in the group is 
more or less disliked. . . . Third, there is in many camps 
the spur of some kind of competition that rakes an individual 
from the time he awakens until he drops off to sleep.” (pp. 81, 
82.) 


Sanders, Safety and Health in Organized Cambs. 
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“The one activity in which loss of sleep, exhaustion, poorly 
chosen and prepared food often reach a culmination is the over- 
night hike.” (p. 90.) 

“A summary, then, of the question as to whether camps are 
building physical vitality and resistance would include the fol- 
lowing points: First, although individual health needs differ, 
most camps subject all individuals to the same general routine, 
which means that some may suffer from it. Second, we find 
that in the camps of the group [studied] a majority of the chil- 
dren probably are not getting as much sleep as they need, this 
shortage seeming, at times, to be very serious. Third, it is alto- 
gether possible that some camps do not give enough, or the 
right kinds, of food, any shortage in quantity probably being 
most severe among the older campers. Fourth, it is altogether 
possible that many campers come to the close of a camp season 
in a state of physical and nervous exhaustion as a result of 
prolonged and almost unbroken strenuous activity.” (p. 90.) 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What special measures should we take the first few days 
of camp to prevent illness? 

2. Name some of the conditions in camp which make the 
spread of disease easy. 

3. What are some of the symptoms of fatigue in youngsters? 

4. Of what importance would a weight chart be with each 
boy’s weight recorded at a certain time each week? 

5. How much tendency is there for a boy to overdo in order 
to show that he is a good sport? What can we do about it? 

6. What changes in our camp routine would be advisable to 
provide better health conditions? What changes in physical con- 
ditions of camp? 

7. What difference in schedule, particularly in rest periods and 
hours of sleep, is wise for older and younger boys? 
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39. REWARDS AND RECOGNITIONS 
What awards shall we give? 


A certain camp had used a system of awards for many years. 
One set of awards were given for passing certain designated 
tests in nature lore, athletics, aquatics, knowledge of woodcraft, 
etc. Another set of awards were given for those who showed 
themselves “good campers,” i. e., coOperative, enthusiastic, 
friendly, helpful to others, unselfish, etc. 

During counselors’ meetings before the season ‘started and 
several times during the season, the question was discussed as to 
whether or not these awards should be continued. 

Early in the season it was decided that those awards depend- 
ing on the passing of specific tests would be continued, but with 
no effort on the part of the staff to “promote” them. The 
required tests were relatively easy and almost any boy could 
have passed all of them with a little effort. The test sheets 
describing the requirements and providing space for recording 
of tests passed were available and counselors were ready on re- 
quest to help boys pass the various items. A few old campers 
took the test sheets and passed a few tests. Not one boy com- 
pleted the requirements for the camp letter or any of the higher 
degrees. 

The question of the “honor” awards, depending on the spirit 
shown by a boy, was not so readily settled. The staff was divided 
as to the desirability of this type of award. The matter was 
discussed in the cabin groups and the boys were not agreed 
either. Old campers were inclined to support the honor awards 
used in previous years more than were the new campers. One 
counselors’ meeting attempted to choose boys who should be 
granted the honor emblem. Counselors found themselves dis- 
agreeing in their judgments of boys, and quite unable as a group 
to decide on the boys who deserved to be thus honored. After 
this meeting several counselors formerly in favor of retaining 
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these awards changed their position to favor abolishing the 
honor award. As the season progressed there was less enthu- 
siasm for these awards on the part of campers, and it was 
finally decided by vote of the entire camp group that no such 
awards would be made. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. List the “pros” and “cons” of an award system based on 
the achievement of specific skills and knowledge. Do the same 
for an honor award depending on a judgment of a camper’s 
spirit and attitude. 

2. To what extent do boys work directly for awards rather 
than for the fun of achievement? To what is their aE Teor 
and hence their “learning,” attached? 

3. What would be lost by the camp which did not have the 
“achievement” type of award? What would be gained? By 
the camp which did not have the “honor” type? 

4, What are awards for? Why do many camps have award 
systems similar to one or both of those described above? 

5. What does winning an award do to a boy? 

6. What does a boy’s failure to win an award do to him? 

7. What comments would you make on the manner in which 
the question of continuing the awards was handled in this camp? 
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40, Jerry GETS AN EARFUL 
W hat instruction should we give in the realm of sex? 


Jerry Ward was busy checking over the material in the sup- 
ply room off the leathercraft shop one afternoon, when his 
attention was aroused by a conversation in the adjoining shop. 
A small group of boys had been working on their leather 
projects, but apparently had got off into a discussion of ques- 
tions relating to the conception and birth of babies. He listened 
for a time as the boys discussed the matter. He was amazed at 
their combination of correct and false ideas as well as in the 
atmosphere of secrecy and smut in which they carried on their 
conversation. 

Jerry reported this conversation at the counselors’ meeting 
that evening and asked if the camp should not give all the boys 
some definite instruction on sex matters. Several counselors 
favored the idea, though they had different suggestions as to 
how it might be carried out. Others had serious reservations 
about attempting anything of the sort. 

Among the plans proposed were: 

a. Have the camp doctor give a series of talks to the younger 
boys and another series to the older boys. 

b. Have each cabin leader talk with his group, giving oppor- 
tunity for questions in the group and by individual boys pri- 
vately. : 

c. Have each cabin leader arrange a personal interview with 
each boy. 

d. Encourage boys to read certain books on the subject. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Which of the proposals above are most desirable? What 
dangers are there in each of them? 

2. What responsibility, if any, has a camp for giving boys 
guidance in sex matters? 
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3. What safeguards must be kept in mind in any sex educa- 
tion project ? 

4, What are the conditions for the most desirable outcomes of 
a project in sex education? 

5. How are parents likely to react to efforts of the camp in 
sex education ? 


References: 


Dennett, The Sex Education of Children. 

Dennett, The Sex Side of Life, Introduction for Elders. 

Gruenberg, Parents and Sex Education. 

Thom, Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, Chap. 
XVII. 

Thom, Guiding the Adolescent, 12-20. 


Books for Boys to Read: 


For youngest boys—de Schweinitz, Karl, Growing Up, Mac- 
millan, 1928. 
For early teen age—From Boy to Man, pamphlet, American 
Social Hygiene Association, New York, 1930. 
—Dickerson, Roy E., Growing Into Manhood, Association 
Press, 1933. 
For later teen age—Dickerson, Roy E., So Youth May Know, 
Association Press, 1930. 
—Dennett, Mary Ware, The Sex Side of Life, pamphlet, 
published by author, Astoria, N. Y., 1928. 
—FElliott, Grace Loucks, and Bone, Harry, The Sex Life 
of Youth, Association Press. 
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41. PropucinG A CAMP GRACE 
A sample camp project 


It was decided to create, if possible, a camp grace which would 
represent the real thoughts of campers. The idea was stimu- 
lated by a report in the Camping Magazine for December, 1928, 
in which a similar project was described. 

The procedure followed was to call the attention of the entire 
camp one morning after breakfast to the fact that life contained 
many things for which we were thankful. Every person in 
camp was given a slip of paper and a pencil. 

As quiet music was played, each person wrote down one or 
two things for which he was most thankful. The boys were 
told that these suggestions would be taken and formed into a 
camp grace and used in conjunction with music to be produced 
by Mr. O’Hara, who had written that famous stuttering song, 
“K-K-K-Katy.” This appealed to them very much. Every one 
shared in the enterprise with enthusiasm. 

Finally the following grace was produced: 


Oh, Thou maker of all good, 
Thanks we give Thee for this food. 
Bless our brothers everywhere 
Having toiled this food to share. 
For all blessings, Thee we praise, 
For camp friends and happy days. 
Help us daily so to live 

Praise to Thee our lives may give. 


After the verse had been created, the camp artist, one of the 
counselors, and several of the boys got together and planned 
for a large canvas, which would be hung in the dining lodge. 
They bought a quantity of burlap and had it sewn together to 
form a large rectangle. They laid out a very interesting and 
artistic pattern combining certain Indian symbols with fancy let- 
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tering. Then, using various colored paints, they produced a 
most pleasing hanging, large enough for every one in the dining 
lodge to see clearly. This facilitated learning the words and 
continues to make it easier for newcomers to learn the camp 
grace with a minimum of effort. | 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What difference would it have made in the total result if 
Mr. O’Hara and a couple of the counselors had got together and_ 
produced a camp grace and then introduced it to the camp? 

2. What value to the boys was there in sharing in the enter- 
prise as they did? What did they learn this way that they might 
not have learned otherwise? What difference did it probably 
make in their attitude toward the camp grace when completed? 

3. What meaning would this grace have to new campers the 
following season beyond any standard grace selected from a 
hymnal ? 

4. What changes would you have made in the procedure de- 
scribed here? Why? 

5. Where might other such codperative projects be carried 
out in camp? 


References: 


Coe, Law and Freedom in the School, Preface. 

Collings, An Experiment With a Project Curriculum, 330. 
Dimock and Hendry, Camping and Character, Chap. IV. 
Gregg, Group Leaders and Boy Character, Chap. VI, 79-94. 
Kilpatrick, The Project Method. 
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42. THE Lion Hunt 
What place have “scares” in camp? 


A group of leaders conceived the idea of staging a “lion 
scare.” They proposed it at leaders’ meeting, where it was 
accepted enthusiastically. The plan was worked out in detail, 
but of course was kept from the campers. Stories about lions 
were told at campfire, so that the boys were “prepared.” After 
campfire the boys were sent to bed as usual. Many of the lead- 
ers elaborated on the lion stories which had been told at camp- 
fire or told additional ones. 

About an hour after taps, when everybody was quiet, a mem- 
ber of the staff went out in the woods back of the cabins with a 
flashlight held in a tin can, in the bottom of which two holes 
had been punched. It gave the effect of two eyes shining from 
the bushes. As the leaders saw the light and heard the foot- 
steps in the brush, they wakened their campers and in stage 
whispers called attention tothe eyes and the noise in the brush, 
and suggested the possibility of a lion. The leaders at first 
feigned fear. 

Some boys were mildly frightened, others quite panicky, and 
a few of the older ones skeptical. One leader went to the differ- 
ent tents and suggested that they all get sticks and stones and 
make a charge on the lion and try to frighten him off. The 
leaders and a few boys agreed to join in this plan. They went 
out into the woods armed with whatever they could find. Ata 
pre-arranged signal the leaders let out blood-curdling yells and 
dashed madly back to the cabins as though frightened. 

This was the last straw for many of the boys. Some started 
to cry, a few climbed trees, half a dozen crawled under their 
bunks, a few even wet their beds. Such boys got a great “razz- 
ing” the next day. 
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Questions for Discussion: 
1. In what respects, if any, would you criticize or question 
this whole enterprise? 
2. Consider the boys whose actions obviously betrayed fear: 
a. Would this experience tend to make them more or less 


self-confident and poised? Why? 
b. Would the experience raise or lower their status in the 


group? Why? 

c. What types of boys would be most affected by such an 
experience? Are they the ones who are best or least able to 
stand such an experience? 

3. To what extent, if any, are such stunts a compensation on 
the part of leaders—a way of expressing a mild sadistic im- 
pulse? To what extent, if any, are they justified on this basis? 

4. Would this experience tend to allay or increase the boys’ 
fears of the darkness and of being in the woods at night? 

5. Under what circumstances and to what degree is the telling 
of ghost stories questionable? Snipe hunts? ee which 


boys fear? 


Reference: 
Thom, Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, Chap. X. 
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43. A Hixe Is ConDUCTED 
Autocratic vs. cooperative planning of an activity 


A. George Franklin, a counselor, remarks to his boys that the 
weather is great for an overnight hike. He tells them of the 
keen swimming on Clear Lake, a few miles away, and of the 
fun of cooking and sleeping out in the open beside the lake. 
When he sees by their expressions that he has “sold” them on 
it, he asks, “Would you like to go for an overnight hike to 
Clear Lake?” 

“Yes,” they answer, almost in unison. 

“All right,” replies George. “TI’ll get permission and arrange 
for the food supplies and the first-aid kit, and we'll start right 
after breakfast tomorrow. Each one of you take your tooth- 
brush, an extra pair of socks, a sweater, your poncho, and one 
blanket. In the morning I'll show you how to roll your blank- 
ets. George will take his axe; Paul and Phil will take their 
flashlights. Ill get a couple of knapsacks for the grub, and 
we'll take turns carrying them.” 


B. One of the boys in the third cabin suggests that the cabin 
group go on an overnight hike. The rest of them are eager to 
do it, so they ask Tom Russell, their counselor. He agrees to 
help make the arrangements. 

“When shall we go?” he asks. 

“Tonight,” one boy suggests. 

“No, two of us are in the campfire stunt for tonight,” an- 
other replies. 

“We can all go tomorrow night,” a third proposes. “There is 
nothing special in camp then.” 

After a few more comments it is agreed. 

“Where shall we go?” asks Tom. 

“To Mount Baldy,” suggests one. 

“That’s too far, and anyway you can’t build fires there.” 
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Other suggestions are made, but are immediately eliminated 
for one reason or another. 

“Sam,” interrupted Tom, “why don’t you and Arnold see Bill 
Jenkins (the woodcraft counselor) and get some suggestions 
from him as to a place to hike to and spend the night. Find out 
how far the different places are, and how you get to them. Then 
report back to us and we'll decide.” 

As Sam and Arnold leave to hunt up Bill Jenkins, Tom asks, 
“What equipment will we need?” 

“Where can we get it?” 

“What food shall we take and how much?” 

“When shall we start?” 

“When shall we plan to be back?” 

“Will any of you miss activities that you should arrange 
about with the counselors in charge?” 

Each question is discussed until an answer satisfactory to the 
group is reached. Tom makes suggestions of his own when 
the boys overlook important things or where their experience is 
limited. 

Two boys volunteer to go to the camp medical officer for first- 
aid supplies and instructions. Two others go to the camp direc- 
tor for permission. Others go to the commissary to arrange 
for food supplies. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What did the boys in Tom’s cabin learn from this experi- 
ence? : 

2. What learnings did George’s boys get? 

3. What are the particular merits of each of these ways of 
planning and carrying out an activity? 

4, Which group probably will be the more enthusiastic and 
whole-hearted? What relation has enthusiasm and whole- 
heartedness to the character learnings that take place? 
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5. When would you use Tom’s method? When George’s? 
Why? 


References: 


Coe, Law and Freedom in the School, Preface. 

Collings, dn Experiment With a Project Curriculum, 330. 

Dimock and Hendry, Camping and Character, Chap. IV. 

Dimock (ed.), Character Education in the Summer Camp IT, 
13. 

Gregg, Group Leaders and Boy Character, 56-58, 79-81. 
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44. BeForE Taps 
The use of the qumet period in the cabin 


Tom Traynor is a counselor at Camp A. He usually gets his 
boys quiet and ready for bed a few minutes before taps by read- 
ing them a story. Often when the story is finished he recalls 
some incident of the day, and tries to get the boys to discuss 
it and evaluate it. For example, one evening he reminded the 
boys of the poor sportsmanship shown in a game between the 
camp team and a visiting team; another time of the considera- 
tion shown a homesick boy by one of his cabin-mates; another 
time of the good fortune of the camp in escaping a brush fire, 
which might have been very serious had it not been discovered 
and put out in the nick of time. Sometimes these discussions 
bring a mood in which brief prayers seem quite natural. At 
such times Tom or some of the boys lead in brief prayers. Oc- 
casionally the discussions turn into an argument in which there 
is none of the atmosphere of prayer. Sometimes they just fall 
flat. 

At Camp B. none of the counselors make any attempt at a 
devotional period in the cabin at the end of the day. On the 
evenings of campfire programs a very brief devotional period 
concludes the campfire. Some counselors read or tell stories to 
their boys to get them quieted down. Others chat with the boys 
as they are getting ready for bed and at the sound of taps order 
them to keep quiet and go to sleep. Sometimes a pillow fight 
or a “feed” takes place, at the conclusion of which there is great 
scurrying to get in bed before lights are turned out. 

At Camp C. each counselor is provided an outline of Scrip- 
ture readings, topics, and suggestions for discussion and prayer 
for each day of the camp season. During the ten minutes before 
taps the counselor gets his boys together around the lamp in 
the middle of the cabin for a short devotional period. The Scrip- 
ture passage is read, the topic is announced, and a few remarks 
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made about it by the counselor and perhaps by some of the 
boys. Then the prayer suggestions are made and each boy is 
given an oportunity to make a short prayer. At the close of 
each camp period many boys say that it has been a great experi- 
ence for them to learn to pray aloud in the presence of others. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What would you criticize in the three ways of handling the 
“quiet period” described above? What desirable features has 
each ? 

2. What should the camp seek to accomplish with boys in 
developing their “devotional” lives? How can the period just 
before taps in the cabins be used to best advantage? 

3. What experiences do you know of where this period was 
really meaningful ? 

4. What difference would the type of boys have on the way 
a counselor might use this “quiet period’? What difference 
would the camp traditions make? 


References: 


Dimock, Hendry and Sorenson (eds.), Character Education 
in the Summer Camp IIT, 9, 10. 

Dimock and Hendry, Camping and Character, 128-131. 

Hamilton, Boyways, 47-48. 

Ure, A Boy Camper’s Problems. 

Watson, Case Studies for Teachers of Religion, 158-159. 
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45. Visitinc Days 
Parents: embarrassment. or opportunity? 


Visitors’ Day at Camp A. had been well publicized in the local 

press, in letters written home by the boys, and in letters to par- 
ents from the organization conducting the camp. A crowd was 
on hand after lunch, the appointed time. The boys were as- 
sembled and put through a well-organized program of drills, 
mass games, tumbling, athletics, swimming and boating contests, 
and demonstrations. The program ran off like clock-work and 
kept parents and boys occupied until nearly supper time. After 
the schedule was finished and most of the parents and guests 
were on their way home, the director remarked to one of his 
associates, ‘““Well, that’s over for a year, thank God.” 
In a meeting of camp directors during the winter he described 
his plan of an annual “Visitors’ Day” with a big program, say- 
ing it had solved their visitor problem by getting them all on 
one day and having activities humming all afternoon to keep 
everybody occupied. 

Camp B. is only a couple of hours’ drive from the city from 
which most of the campers come. Sunday afternoons are given 
over entirely to parents and visitors, of whom there are a great 
many. There are no activities scheduled except a swim at four 
o’clock. Most of the counselors and staff look upon it as time 
off, an opportunity for a walk, letter-writing, reading, a row or 
paddle on the lake. Boys spend the afternoon visiting with their 
parents, playing informal games, and boating. The director 
heaves a sigh of relief each Sunday evening when the last of 
the visitors has left. 

Camp C. also gives Sunday afternoon over to parents and 
visitors. But every counselor is on the job, meeting parents, 
discussing with them their son’s participation and progress in 
camp. A committee of older boys meets cars at the entrance, 
directs the parking, and sees that each parent finds his boy 
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quickly. The craft shops are open and the completed products 
on display, and some one is on duty to explain about them. 
Boys are urged to take their parents to see the craft exhibit, 
the nature museum, the new woodcraft shelter being constructed 
in the woods. Parents are urged to come for dinner, where a 
few may eat at the same tables with their boys and the rest at 
special guest tables. Campers take pride in showing themselves 
good hosts by conducting visitors around, hunting up boys when 
their parents arrive, telling about the events of the past week 
and plans for the next. Several cabins are reserved for dress- 
ing rooms for women and girls to change into their bathing 
suits for the afternoon swim, other cabins for visiting boys and 
men. Sunday afternoon is a busy time for everybody in camp. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What features are desirable in the way each of these camps 
deals with parents and visitors? Which practices are undesir- 
able? 

2. To what extent do these descriptions show that the camps 
look upon visitors as nuisances and interruptions? To what 
extent as opportunities? 

3. What effect do the practices described probably have on 
the boys in the respective camps? On the parents? 

4. What would you suggest as an ideal set of practices for 
visitors at camp?- How would you proceed to carry out such a 
plan? 
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46. More Direct AcTION 
A counselor administers physical pumshment 


There were two old campers in a cabin of older boys. They 
were not interested in camp activities, and were constantly seek- 
ing opportunities to go off to town by themselves or do some- 
thing different from the rest of the group. The leader had 
given them a number of special privileges, with a strict under- 
standing that they were to get permission beforehand for any- 
thing special. One evening, however, they took the camp truck 
and went off without permission and did not return until after 
midnight. 

The leader routed the two boys out of bed before reveille in 
the morning, explained the situation to them before their cabin 
mates in no uncertain terms, had them “assume the angle” and 
gave each boy a swift kick. He then explained that the inci- 
dent was over, and that his feelings toward them were of the 
best. 

Several days later, after their return from a canoe trip, the 
two boys went to their leader and told him that they had known 
what was expected of them, had wanted to be in his cabin 
because they liked him, and went off without permission partly 
to see how he would react. They said they deserved the pun- 
ishment and thanked him for being fair, honest, and quick in 
administering it. They criticized the camp’s slow, laborious way 
of dealing with troublesome boys. They said they hoped to 
come back to camp next season. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. How would you evaluate this experience from the stand- 
point of the two boys? Of the counselor? Of the effect on the 
other boys and counselors? 

2. How do you explain the fact that the boys were satisfied 
with and even appreciative of the treatment they received? 
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3. What elements in this situation make the use of physical 
punishment less objectionable than in most camp situations? 

4, Under what conditions, if any, would you recommend (or 
condone) physical punishment in camp? 

5. What would you suggest as a better way of dealing with 
these two boys? 


References: 


Dimock, Hendry and Sorenson (eds.), Character Education 
in the Summer Camp III, 43-45. 

Hamilton, Boyways, 136-137. 

Stone, A Camp Counselor's Manual, 60 ff. 
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47. A CouNSELOR AROUSES COMMENT 
Favorites, crushes, and suspicions 


Horace was a likable little fellow with a winsome smile. The 
minute he came into the cabin Don, the counselor, was interested 
in him. Don quickly warmed up to Horace and was evidently 
quite glad to have him in the cabin. 

Two days later the director overheard two of the counselors 
speak about the friendship which seemed to exist between Don 
and Horace. They commented on the amount of time spent 
together, and the evident interest in each other. 

A few hours later the director observed Don walking across 
the grounds with his arm around Horace. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What concerns, if any, should the director have about this 
companionship ? 

a. No concern but pleasure that a counselor was taking such 
interest in a camper? 

b. A desire to avoid partiality between boys? 

c. Desire to avoid other leaders commenting on the rela- 
tionship ? 

d. Fear of homosexual suspicions of others (parents, 
other leaders, etc.) ? 

e. Own suspicion that the affection may be homosexual? 


2. What should the director do about it? 


3. Why do boys develop “crushes”? Why do leaders develop 
“favorites” ? 

4. To what extent do you agree with the director who said, 
“T always lose confidence in a worker with boys when I see him 
putting his arm around boys and in other ways showing physical 
intimacies’ ? 

5. What symptoms of homosexuality do you count important? 
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6. If symptoms of this sort are taken by many people as im- 
portant, how can counselors avoid all possibility of such criti- 
cismP 


References: 


Elliott, Understanding the Adolescent Girl, 68 ff. 
Thom, Guiding the Adolescent, 81-84. 
Watson, Case Studies for Teachers of Religion, 291-292. 
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48. WE Do Have a Bupcet! 
Cutting the suit to fit the cloth 


A group of eleven boys who were interested in stars had met 
several mornings and one evening speculating about the nature, 
distance, size, motion, origin, and destiny of the distant stars; 
about the possibility of life on other planets; and in trying to 
locate some of the constellations. 

One of the boys proposed that the group make a star map of 
some size, label the major constellations and most conspicuous 
stars for that time of the year, and place it on the ceiling of 
the lodge. This, he suggested, would help other boys get to 
know the stars. 

After some discussion about it the group pronounced it a 
good idea and wanted to start immediately. The counselor 
agreed and said they could start tomorrow. One boy volun- 
teered to look up a good star map and the counselor said that 
he would get the materials. 

After the group adjourned the counselor went to the business 
manager with a request for the necessary wallboard, paint, 
brushes, and lumber. 

“Sorry, Frank,” replied the business manager, to the surprise 
of the counselor, “there is no money available for materials for 
your group.” 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What should the counselor do now? Should the group 
give up the project? 3 ) 

2. Was this unreasonable of the business manager ? 

3. Should a budget for such materials be provided? What 


limits could be placed if there was a budget item for project 
group materials? 
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4. When should boys pay for their own material and when 
should the camp provide the material ? 

5. In what ways could this situation have been avoided? 

6. How could a helpful learning situation be made of this for 
both the group and the counselor? 


Reference: 
Dimock and Hendry, Camping and Character, 119-121. 
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49. Barriers To Esprit’ de Corps 
Developing a staff fellowship 


A. One of the counselors brought his sport roadster to camp. 
He and two other counselors were great friends, and were 
together as much as the camp schedule would permit. Whenever 
they had a half hour or longer when they were not on some 
specific duty, the three would be in the car and off for a ride. 
After a week of this the rest of the group dubbed them “The 
Gold Dust Trio.” 

B. A group of half a dozen counselors, all from the same 
school, were not in sympathy with certain policies of the camp, 
nor with one or two members of the camp staff. They developed 
the habit of gathering each evening after taps and discussing the 
day’s events, and “panning”’ things said or done of which they 
did not approve. They rather proudly, but not openly, referred 
to themselves as “The Gripers’ Club.” 

C. Bill Jackson, a counselor, was an old friend of a family 
living in a cottage across the lake from camp. He was fre- 
quently invited there for dinner or for the evening, and had to 
get special “time off’ to accept. Several times during the first 
few weeks of camp he went there after taps and did not return 
till the “wee small hours” of the morning. Other counselors 
had to substitute for him in his regular responsibilities on sev- 
eral of these occasions. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What effect do such situations as these have on the morale 
of the camp staff? On the whole camp organization? Why? 

2. It is almost inevitable that congenial groups of fellows will 
develop on the staff. What can counselors do to prevent these 
from becoming harmful influences? What might be done to 
forestall the development of such groups? 

3. What can counselors do when not in sympathy with cer- 
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tain policies of-the camp, or with certain individuals on the camp 
staff ? 

4. How can the matter of special privileges (as in Bill Jack- 
son’s case) be handled so it does not become a barrier to staff 
fellowship ? 

5. What steps might be taken by the director to exert a posi- 
tive influence in building esprit’ de corps? By the counselors 
themselves ? 

6. What other kinds of situations prove stumbling blocks to 
fellowship on a camp staff? How can each be avoided? 


References: 


Dimock and Hendry, Camping and Character, 242-246. 
Dimock, Hendry and Sorenson (eds.), Character Education 
in the Summer Camp III, 20-21. 
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50. THE CouNsELors MEET 
Codperative thinking on camp problems 


The counselors were assembled in the lodge for their daily 
meeting. 

“Joe,” said the director to one of the counselors, “yesterday 
we talked about Bill in your group, and we suggested that you 
talk with him again to see if you could get at the base of his 
hostile attitude. Did you see him? Did you follow the inter- 
view procedure we talked about? What happened ?” 

This was asked in an enthusiastic, vivacious manner, and 
the director succeeded in focusing the attention of the group 
expectantly on Joe. 

“Yes, I talked to him right after dinner last night. I tried to 
follow the way we talked in our meeting yesterday, but it only 
partly worked. J think he was a little more trustful. Id like 
another day to work on it before reporting back,” replied Joe. 

“Good! You keep at it and if any of us can help, come to 
see us. I want the group to help with a situation Stewart faced 
this morning. Just after swim a grand rough-house started in 
his cabin. Pillows were being ‘sailed’ around, suitcases were 
dumped, one screen and a bunk were broken, and the cabin was 
a mess. What were some of the things Stewart could have 
done about it?” 

“Bawl them out and tell them to straighten it right up,” said 
one. 

“Go away and let them face the consequences later when the 
row was over.” 

“Take away some of their privileges.” 

“Keep them from dinner until it was all straightened up and 
make them either repair or pay for the damages.” 

“Take it up in the cabin discussion period.” 

Other such comments followed. 
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“Tt looks as though two types of action are mixed up in these 
proposals,” the director pointed out. “One type has to do with 
how Stewart should act immediately. The other has to do with 
what he will eventually do about it. Let’s talk about them 
separately for awhile. Why would it be a good idea to jump 
in sternly, stop the row, and set them at straightening it up?” 

Ideas such as, “it would prevent more damage,” “the dis- 
pleasure would be impressed more deeply on the group if they 
were ‘hopped’ for it while in the act,” and “it would look like 
approving it if the leader walked away without doing anything 
about it,’ were mentioned. 

“On the other hand,” some one pointed out, “the consequences 
of that action are there. They ought not refrain because the 
leader will bawl them out, but because they foresee the conse- 
quences. If the leader had gone away they would have had to 
clean up the cabin, make beds, and sort out clothes before bed- 
time. The boy whose bunk was broken would have had to have 
it fixed before night. Mosquitoes would have bothered them 
until the screen was fixed.” 

For a busy hour they talked back and forth about this situa- 
tion. 

Finally the director summarized: “It seems as though we feel 
there are values in letting the boys themselves feel the conse- 
quences of their acts rather than having the leader have it all 
cleaned up before they really feel them. It transfers the real 
consequence from the results of the acts to the displeasure of 
the leader. On the other hand, we feel that once the leader 
walked in on the row he had to voice displeasure, and that the 
boys would ignore and pay little attention to the consequences 
if we didn’t point them out. 

“Suppose we ask Stewart to help the boys feel the conse- 
quences themselves as fully as possible by having them sort out 
the clothes, repair the screen and torn canvas, and pay for neces- 
sary materials. Will you all listen carefully for comments that 
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are made and other indications of reaction and report back 
tomorrow ?” 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What made this a good counselors’ meeting? Why was 
interest keen for a whole hour? 

2. Are these matters the kind of items which should be talked 
over in a counselors’ meeting or between the counselor con- 
cerned and his supervisor ? 

3. What other matters besides individual boys and group 
situations should be dealt with in counselors’ meetings? 

4. Whose responsibility should it be to plan counselors’ meet- 
ings? 

5. What is the relation of good counselors’ meetings to good 
staff and camp morale? 

6. How can counselors’ meetings be cleared from routine and 
activity planning so that situations and boys can be talked about? 
How can a camp council relieve the counselors’ meeting agenda? 

7. What are good ways of using a staff library in connection 
with counselors’ meetings ? 

8. How can the personnel and activity records be used to 
suggest items for meeting agenda and for insight on matters 
discussed ? : 
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Dennett, Mary Ware, The Sex Education of Children, Van- 
guard Press, New York, 1931. $1.75. 
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Dimock, H. S., and Hendry, C. E., Camping and Character, As- 
sociation Press, New York, 1929. $3.00. 

Dimock, H. S., et al., Character Education in the Summer Camp 
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Camp II (pamphlet), Association Press, New York, 1931. 
$.50. 

Dimock, Hendry and Sorenson (eds.), Character Education in 
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American Journal of Sociology, July, 1932. 
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Association Press, New York, 1927. $1.50. 
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Hamilton, A. E., Boyways, The John Day Company, New 
Work,\1930.) 252.50, 

Hollingworth, Leta S., The Psychology of the Adolescent, D. 
Appleton Company, New York, 1928. $2.50. 

Horner, J. M., “Freedom in the Summer Camp,” Christian 
Citizenship, Vol. 11, No. 4. $.15. 

Kilpatrick, William Heard, The Project Method (pamphlet), 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1918. 
Lieberman, Joshua, Creative Camping, Association Press, New 

York, 1931. $2.00. 

McCaskill, Joseph C., Theory and Practice of Group Work, 
Association Press, New York, 1930. $1.50. 

Redding, Tracy, You and Your Boys, Association Press, New 
Work, 1933.00 $1750. 

Rogers, Frederick Rand, editor, Studies in Physical Education, 
The American Physical Education Association, 1935. 

Sanders, J. Edward, Safety and Health in Organized Camps, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, New 
WV ork OSD! (7.5; 

Sharman, Jackson R., Hillas, Marjorie, and Brace, David K., 
editors, Current Problems in Camp Leadership, Ann Arbor 
Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1935. $1.25. 

Stone, Walter L., A Camp Counselor's Manual, Y. M. C. A. 
Graduate School, Nashville, Tenn., 1933. $1.25. 

Strayer, George D., and Norsworthy, Naomi, How to Teach, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1917. $1.80. 

Thom, Douglas A., M.D., Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child, D. Appleton & Company, New York, 1927. $2.50. 
Thom, Douglas A., M.D., Guiding the Adolescent (pamphlet), 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 225, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1933. ($.10; pp. 93.) 
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Thrasher, F. M., The Gang, University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1927. 

Ure, Roland W., “A Message to the Group Counselor in the 
Summer Camp,” Christian Citizenship, Vol. 10, No. 3. $.15. 

Ure, Roland W., A Boy Camper’s Problems (pamphlet), Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, 1928. Leader, $.75; student, $.10. 

Watson, Goodwin B., and Gladys H., Case Studies for Teach- 
ers of Religion, Association Press, New York, 1926. $3.00. 

Williams, Frankwood E., M.D., Adolescence, Farrar and Rine- 
hart, New York, 1930. $2.50. 


Note—Several of the above contain good bibliographies on 
camping and camp leadership. See Dimock and Hendry, Camp- 
ing and Character; Sharman, Hillas, and Brace, Current Prob- 
lems in Camp Leadership; and Stone, A Camp Counselor’s 
Manual. 


All books and pamphlets listed above may be ordered from 
Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. 
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